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Wintertime is reading time! 


Spend leisure hours by the 


fire with your favorite author 


or THE book everyone’s reading! 


Browse around or shop by mail or phone in 
the South’s largest book department for 
these and other selections—fun for winter's 
long evenings and indoor weekends! 


The Caine Mutiny by Herman 
Wouk. Excitement, drama! 
3.95 


Abraham Lincoln by Benjamin 
Thomas. Truly absorbing. 5.75 


The Old Virginia Gentleman 
and Other Sketches by George 
W. Bagby. 3.50 


Yorktown by Burke Davis. A 


new novel of historical fiction. 
3.50 


Tales of Quails ‘n’ Such by 
Havilah Babcock for the out- 
doorsman. 4.00 


George Washington, Vol. V by 
‘ Douglas Freeman, 7.50; Vols. 
I-V, 35.00 


The Silver Chalice by Thomas 
Costain. His newest historical 
novel! 3.85 


The Queen’s Gift by Inglis Flet- 
cher. Continuing her series. 
3.75 


Fielding’s Travel Guide to 
Europe. For dreaming or plan- 
ning! 4.95 


Smith’s London Journal. H. Al- 
len Smith’s newest and fun- 
niest. 3.00 


(Shipping charge, 8¢) 
Book Shop, Street Floor 
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Movable Desk Chairs 


(1) A steel frame supports seat 
on all four sides. 

(2) Another steel frame supports 
book compartment on all 
four sides. 

(3) Tapered adjustment post in- 
sures slip-proof adjustment. 

(4) A heavy top support brace 
gives top rigidity. 

(5) Top will support 200 pounds 
here. 


(6) Top is of seven-ply hard- 
wood balanced construction. 





No. 292 
Movable Chair Desk 
13, 15 and 17-in. Ht. Seats. 


All Roads Lead to 





fFLOWERS| 











(7) Book compartment closed on 


one side. 


(&) Riveted and welded construc- 
tion gives lasting strength. 


(9) Rear edge of seat is pro- 
tected by steel channel. 


(10) Front and rear legs have 
die-formed glider feet 


which are punched for at- 
tachment of rubber cush- 


ioned glides. 







FLOWERS 


" SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Our central location makes it easy 
for you to visit us when you are in 


Richmond. 








Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
whenever you think of e 
Quality and Value in : 
| School Equipment and 
| School Supplies! 


sich 








ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


Orders received now for the essential items below can be 
shipped immediately directly from our present stocks. 


*Subject to prior sale, of course. 


/ Movable Chair Desks, 13”, 15” and 17” high / Chairs, 12”, 14”, 
16’° and 18” high / Primary Tables, 72” x 30° x 22’, 24” and 26” 
high Teachers’ Desks / Tablet Arm Chairs J Folding Chairs 
J Folding Tables / Office Furniture, Desks and Chairs / Maps, Charts 
and Globes / Chalk and Erasers / Waste Baskets / Four Drawer 
Filing Cabinets / Metal Storage Cabinets, 72'° x 36’ x 18°’ deep. 





SCHOOL, 


CHURCH 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


AND 


PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 
for FEBRUARY, 1953 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 



































Adopted on the VIRGINIA Multiple List — 











The NEW STANFORD SPELLER | 











PUPIL-ACTIVITY AND CLOTH GRADES 2-8 











by Almack-Staffelbach - Williams 


® Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learn- 
ing to pronounce, use and spell any word they wish to 
use. 


@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
in words and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling 
mastery. 





VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


GEORGE A. PEEK © WILLIAM R. DUDENHAUSEN 
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The Radiant 
CLASSROOM 


Screen: 


CAN permit the showing of 
slides, filmstrips and 
movies in normally or 
average lighted rooms. 


CAN allow windows to remain 
open for ventilation. 


CAN make possible the use of 
supplementary visuals 
such as charts, models, 
etc. 


CAN give the teacher visual 
contact with and contro! 
over the class. 


CAN provide a sharp, clear, 
brilliant picture to stu- 
dents seated in from 
85% to 100% of the 
seats in an ordinary 
classroom. 


CAN eliminate the need for 
expensive or impractical 
room darkening equip- 
ment. 


CAN be used on a table, hung 
from the wall or mounted 
permanently if properly 
positioned. 


CAN be easily transported be- 
cause of its lightweight 
and convenient carrying 
strap. 


| CAN be purchased for consid- 


erably less than the cost 
of installing even the 
most inexpensive room 
darkening equipment. 


CAN be handled without fear 
of splintering or harm 
to the user since the 
Radiant CLASSROOM 
Screen is unbreakable. 


For Demonstration or Early 
Delivery 


Place Your Order Today With 
Motion Picture 
- Supply Co. 


714 N. Cleveland St. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















From She Jop Fule 


The editorial on general science was 
extremely interesting. Your reference 
to the Norfolk County science work- 
shop of 1952 was a splendid tribute 
to the elementary teachers in our 
County. 

As you probably already know, the 
secondary science teachers of our 
County meet regularly and have been 
attempting to find new ways of in- 
teresting pupils in the study of 
science. They were encouraged to 
know that your office was aware of 
this problem and asked me to express 
their appreciation to you for your 
splendid editorial. 

M. E. Alford 
Director of Instruction 
Norfolk County Schools 


I mailed to you Friday by insured 
parcel post the film entitled “What 
Greater Gift.” We were able to show 
this to most of the juniors and seniors 
at the college, and there was a great 
deal of interest in it. In fact, I think 
the film is excellent as a means of 
interesting more young people in 
the profession of teaching. 

I want to thank you for making 
available to us the three films we have 
used this fall. All of them have been 
shown to several different classes. 

Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean 

Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia 

Fredericksburg 


We are considering the adoption of 
the continuing contract in Floyd 
County. I would like to have any 
information that you might have on 
the continuing contract. 

W. Curtis Conner, President 
Floyd County Education Assn. 
Copper Hill 





Honorable Percy»C. Spender 
Dear Mr. Ambassador 

We are very grateful to you for 
your donation of $150.00 which was 
given us by Mr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Being a resident of Washington, 
you are no doubt familiar with the 
tremendous inroads that polio has 
made on the Virginia side of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and throughout the 
State and nation, and I assure you 
that this contribution is appreciated 
and will be used in strict accordance 
with the philosophy of our organiza- 
tion, namely, to assist in paying hospi- 
tal bills for those who need our as- 
sistance and to continue our research 
program 

O. Lee Hodgkins 

State Representative 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 


While I was in Georgia I had a 
letter from Dr. George Zur Williams 
telling me of receiving the very nice 
gift from Ambassador Spender and 
suggesting that I write a note of 
thanks to the Ambassador. I wrote 
this note at once. We greatly appreciate 
your share in this very welcome gift. 

Mrs. Powell Glass, President 
Virginia Division, American 
Cancer Society 


(Eprror’s Note: At the request of Sir 
Percy Spender, Australian Ambassa- 
dor, speaker at the recent VEA Con- 
vention, his honorarium of $300.00 
was divided between the Virginia 
branches of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and American 
Cancer Society.) 


At a meeting of the School Librarians 
Section of the VEA the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Resolved that the School Librarians 
Section of VEA express its appreciation 
to the staff of the Virginia Journal of 
Education and to Miss Phyllis Brown 
especially for giving us the opportunity 
to record for the public the growth and 
progress of the school library program 
in Virginia.” 

We feel that this has been a splendid 
opportunity for our group and we are 
delighted that we have such a splendid 
magazine to represent the teaching 
groups in our State. 

Margaret C. Leake 
Secretary-T reasurer 
School Librarian Section, VEA 
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COAL’S ROLE IN CONSERVATION 
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A paradise for livestock—this field of alfalfa was 
once part of a surface coal mine. Coal producers 
put much care and planning into reclaiming land 
like this after the coal has been removed. 
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; ac" and forests are also by-products of mining. 
This wooded park is another “retired” coal mine 
which has been given new beauty and usefulness. 
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Surface mines become fields and forests! Not Reclaimed lands richer than ever before! 
; all of our coal is mined underground. Nearly one-fourth Surface mining operations frequently bring up lime 
of our output comes from surface mines—veins of coal and other minerals that original top soil lacked. Thus, 
found near the earth’s surface. Such veins are uncov- forests now flourish on what was once barren ground. 
ered by giant power shovels. The coal is removed by Livestock graze on fertile fields that formerly sup- 
machines and trucks. Then the land is ready to be ported only the poorest grass. Through the conserva- 
planted and seeded to create fields and forests. Already, tion program of a progressive coal industry, an ever 
the coal industry has reclaimed over 100,000 acres of increasing acreage in America is being given new 
these lands. beauty and usefulness. 
Reclamation is “tailored” to fit soil! The hill- 
sides of “retired” surface mines are often set out to ever- 
green or timber trees. Leveled portions are seeded with Seeded ee ee 
grasses. Some of the small valleys left by the shovels i “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- J 
. Z : I room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- I 
become lakes and ponds. Every step is carefully planned , trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
f to take full advantage of the soil’s characteristics. As a learns from the genie the magic of coal. , 
meal. th kite Neils creiiie tae agli her othe kee I For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
, : ‘aie I = y y DUE I coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
improve upon nature s bounty. I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
| (PLEASE PRINT) Hl 
= i Name Pe Sa 
BITUMINOUS a COAL ! 
t Street — " oa I 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City __ Zone__State ! 
A DeparTMENT oF NATIONAL Coa. ASSOCIATION I I 
j Position a 


Washington, D. C, 
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Here are two booklets 
on menstruation to help 
pre-teen and older girls 


Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 






New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now”’ for girls 9 to 12 













“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 


schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised written at her language level and discusses only subjects 






I I\ everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church of interest to her. 
i e groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
Now the same authorities who produced “Very Per- grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
C sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 




















me te eee 7 More than ten million students have learned 
FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY ; from this complete, integrated menstruation program 
' 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co.., : Most major schoo! systems take advantage each year of this complete 
Educational Dept., ST-23 : program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 1 guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 ; this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
mm. sound film,“The Story of Menstruation.” \ ance sae gg ues request that it be a sn ap a — gt 
; ! curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
jo piven Anse : owe TE Ten ; charge on request . .. with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
ak duis dion Goumke) i and mail the coupon at left. 
Also send the following: ; 
EE 8 Ee eee i -10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW ] Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
Por older girls. __.__ : ! tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
(| Physiology Chart (| Teaching Guide . straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
; pe ie ! J ( 16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
1 ; short-term loan. 
i Organization _____. __ 5 er ae. See | 
u ' ¥ | 4 Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
. } DF 2 ----2------2------------=------- & of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
i SE i flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
' 1 “——"__ The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 
; Zone .____ State__. es (Sawa S ; j LO RS designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 
' rw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. i Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams, 
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Jeaching Jips. 


Colonial Williamsburg. “Special 
School Season” for visiting Colonial 
Williamsburg at special rates closes 
March 15. Teachers interested in ar- 
ranging a visit to this historic spot 
for their classes should write J. Ne- 
ville McArthur, Director, School Ac- 
tivities, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


NEA Tours for 1953. This new 
folder lists among domestic tours an 
American history and government 
tour, Yellowstone-Salt Lake City- 
Denver, Western United States, 
Great Lakes, Hudson Bay, Canadian 
Rockies, and French Canada. Econom- 
ical tours to Latin America and 
Europe are included, as well as Mexi- 
co and the West Indies, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Write for this folder: Di- 
vision of Travel Service, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AAA School Traffic Safety 
Poster Contest, offering a total of 
$2,275 in prizes, closes March 16, 
1953. Inquiries and requests for en- 
try blanks should be addressed to 
Poster Contest Headquarters, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, DD. th 


News From Behind the Iron 
Curtain, published monthly by the 
Research and Publications Service of 
the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, contains information obtained 
by the Committee from interviews 
with escaped refugees, from moni- 
tored satellite radio reports and from 
communist newspapers and other pub- 
lications. The purpose of the maga- 
zine is to present an authoritative re- 
port on conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain to help in combatting Com- 
munism. The magazine is available 
without charge upon written request 
to Thomas W. L. Ashley, Circulation 
Manager, National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc., 110 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Teachers and the Community, 
an in-service program in action, by 
Harry Bard, and Group Processes 
in Intergroup Education, by Jean 
D. Grambs, are available at 25¢ each 
from The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Learning to Live in 1953: basic 
relationships of life; a booklist of 
reading in the Combined Book Ex- 
hibit. This bibliography is believed 
to be the first based on the develop- 
mental needs of children and young 
people. Copies are free on request from 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, The Com- 
bined Book Exhibit, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


Directory of Financial Assist- 
ance Available to Freshmen in 
Member Colleges of the Association 
of Virginia Colleges. This valuable 
information has been compiled by 
William W. Savage, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Colleges. 
Published by the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 16% North 
Ninth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, 
where copies may be obtained upon 
request. 


State Contests. Requests for in- 
formation concerning these contests 
and activities should be addressed to 
the sponsoring organization. 


Virginia Science Talent Search 
Virginia Academy of Science 
Professor Edward R. Dyer, Chairman 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Science Club Exhibit 

Virginia Junior Academy of Science 
Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, Chairman 
1411 Churchville Avenue 

Staunton, Virginia 


Wild Life Essay Contest 

Box 1642 

Richmond, Virginia 

Latin Essay Contest 

Classical Association of Virginia 

Miss Katherine Murphy, Chairman 

Randolph Macon Woman’s College 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

Modern Language Tournament of 
Virginia 

Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia 

Col. Stantin F. Blain, Chairman 

10 Sellers Avenue 

Lexington, Virginia 

State-wide Art Talent Contest 

Fine Arts Division 

Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Waverly H. Cousins, Chairman 

856 Stokes Street 

Danville, Virginia 

“Keep Virginia Green” Poster Contest 

Virginia Forests Incorporated 

301 East Franklin Street 

Richmond 19, Virginia 








OUR COVER—Mount Vernon, in 
Fairfax County, home of the famous 
Virginian, George Washington, whose 
birthday is celebrated February 22. 
Surveyor, planter, statesman, general, 
and first president of the United States, 
he was “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Here at Mount Vernon, in the shadow 
of the nation’s capitol, Washington 
lived, worked, and entertained many 
important people in the world’s history. 

This unusual view of Mount Vernon 
was made by the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





Our teachers 
mold our 
nation’s future 


—and it is equally true that 
good health habits formed 
in youth will help Young 


America achieve its goals! 


VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 


“The Home of Better Milk” 


Dial 5-2838 









































AMERICAN ENVOY DESK NO. 362 


wins teachers’ approval for flexibility, 


space-economy, comfort, convenience 


Perfected functional 

design, developed through 
the unparalleled experience and 
knowledge of American Seating 
Company engineers, makes this 


economical classroom unit a positive 


aid to teaching ease and effective- 
ness. It offers the utmost in 
appearance, compact lightness and 
strength, posture comfort, and 
convenience. The desk-top adjusts 
easily by loosening of a single bolt. 
has a 10° slope for ease of reading 
and writing. The back is deep- 
curved, with self-adjusting lower 
rail to fit each occupant. Book-box 
is roomy, sanitary. Available seat 


heights: 13”, 15”, and 17”. 















The immense popularity of this desk is 
based on time-tested functional 
advantages, flexibility, and comfort. 
Famous American Universal features 
include the rounded, sanitary, one-piece, 
steel book-box with lid usable in either 
level position or at 10° slope; cradleform 
seat that swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops; convenient fluted 
foot-rest. 








A ee a Set 
Our service, based on 


wide experience, 
is convenient, helpful 


You'll find it pleasant and time- 
saving to consult our well-informed 
staff for the best answers to your 
school furniture and supply needs. 
Large warehouse stocks insure 
shipments without delay. Send for 
your copy of our complete coia- 
log today. 


Our catalog— 
inviting, easy-to-use 


—is a handy 
“showroom in print” 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and ‘Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags , 











~ > 
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FREE BOOKLETS: 


“Education Grows" and "The Co-ordinated 
Classroom"—two informative works on recent 
educational developments. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered, ‘most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditorium 
chairs. The ultimate in comfort, 
| » durability, and acoustical ben- 
efit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. 








J. H. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmeucan Seating Company 
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WHERE WILL YOUR 


CHILDREN LIVE IN 19737? 


What kind of homes will your children 
have twenty years from now? This 
company has started thinking about 
them—and getting ready for them. 


Part of the answer can be found in 
the new electric appliances still in the 
early stages of development. 


There will be new ways of heating 
and cooling homes with the help of 
electricity. Glareless lighting will come 
on automatically as darkness falls. 


Most people will have electric kitchen 
equipment in units which can be ar- 
ranged in different ways. They will be 
able to talk electronically to any room 
in their homes. They will need many 
times as much electricity as you use 
today. 











COLOR TELEVISION. There 
will be almost as many sets 
in 1973 as there are radios 
today. That means most homes 
will have several units. 


lighting, 


THE HOMES OF TOMORROW, LIKE THE HOMES OF TODAY, WILL BE SERVED WELL BY 





HOME CONTROL. Central 
electric “heart of the home” 
will control heating, cooling, 


communications — 
maybe even windows. 








To supply this extra electricity, the 
electric companies are carrying for- 
ward a tremendous expansion program. 
This company, for example, has 
doubled its postwar supply of electric 
power. By 1960, that supply will be 
tripled—and still growing. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 








LIGHT-CONDITIONING will 
include built-in sunlamps, 
special fixtures for lighting 
effects indoors and out, ceil- 
ing panels that glow. 
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STATE ADOPTED! 


SPELLING GOALS 


to build effective 
Sel ing Kil 









@ Enriched phonics program 


@ Dictionary program builds confident command over 
words—their meaning, pronunciation, spelling and use 


@ Asimple, effective error-reduction plan 





Remember—SPELLING GOALS strengthens reading 
skills while it builds spelling power! 





J. W. BLAND, Representative 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 * Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 








Emmett A, Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades 1 through 6 
Adopted Betts Basic Readers e The Language Arts Series 


Over one hundred top-notch juvenile authors from all over the United States con- 

tributed to these readers. The variety of selections, the rhythm of the language, the 

a sparkling humor — these are but a few of the BETTS features which make the 
eee reading period the most popular period of the day. Control of language structure 
as well as vocabulary ensures a gradual approach to reading and an easy transition 

from one stage to the next. Guide Books and Study Books complete the series. 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell Grade 7 


Reading Worlds of Adventure e The Mastery of Reading 


Recognizing the need for a continuing and expanding program of reading, the authors 
of this fascinating book have woven reading skills into the text so skillfully that 
the good fun of reading is never lost. In view of their importance, special emphasis 


Program is placed on developing comprehension, speed, and vocabulary. There is an ac- 


companying Study Book and Teacher’s Guide. 


AMERICAN 


Also available—an exciting literature book for Grade 8 Bailey and Leavell 


BOOK Worlds of People « The Mastery of Reading 
; Cc O M ¥ A N Y In choosing materials for Worlds of People, the authors picked out the best of the old 
300 Pike Street and the best of the new. They made a wide selection from contemporary and near- 
mes al . contemporary literature because modern subject matter is usually closer to the interests 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio of the young reader. All selections are of high literary value. Study Book. Teacher’s Guide. 
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Editorials 


Are Your Feet Dragging? 


Epic is school budget making time. Superintend- 
ents and School Boards, in cooperation with 
Boards of Supervisors and City Councils, are study- 
ing school needs for the next school year and deter- 
mining how much additional money, if any, the 
locality should and can add to its school budget. It 
is a time when the whole problem of local ability 
and effort is brought into sharp focus. 

We have just completed our annual study of local 
ability and effort. For the school year 1951-52, it 
points up the same conditions which have existed for 
the last several years; some localities, in relation to 


their wealth, are dragging their feet in local support 


of public education; some localities are making rea- 
sonable or average effort; some are exerting effort 
to a highly commendable degree. 

But before we examine these variances between 
school divisions within Virginia, let us look at the 
way our local effort stacks up with local effort exerted 
outside the State. 


1. During 1951, only three of the forty-eight 
states had lower farm real estate taxes than Virginia 
(“Taxes Levied On Farm Real Estate, 1951’, Bulle- 
tin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, August 1951). 

2. The January 1953 issue of the National Muni- 
cipal Review gives data which permits the following 
comparisons and analyses to be made of the true tax 
rates per $1,000 true value of property in cities of 
certain classes. 


Cities 100,000 to 250,000—59 cities reporting 


Norfolk with a true tax of 
$11.34 per $1,000 
Richmond with a true rate 


of $15.85 


9th lowest 
18th lowest 


Cities 50,000 to 100,000—113 cities reporting 


Alexandria $ 7.80 10th lowest 
Portsmouth $12.50 19th lowest 
Roanoke $16.50 34th lowest 


Cities 30,000 to 50,000—153 reporting 


Danville $10.57 18th lowest 
Lynchburg $11.52 24th lowest 
Petersburg $12.50 28th lowest 


Newport News $13.00 34th lowest 
These figures would indicate that while farm real 
estate taxes are indefensibly low in view of school 
needs, none of our larger cities is exerting itself ex- 
cessively. 
When we turn to a comparison among school di- 
visions within the State, we find that during the last 
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year counties such as Powhatan, Mecklenburg, King 
and Queen, and Appomattox were exerting more 
than twice as much effort as Chesterfield, Dickenson, 
Clarke, Fauquier, Giles, Loudoun, Page, and War- 
ren. 

We find Cumberland, which ranked 96th from 
the top in ability, expended from local funds $65.15 
per child, whereas Carroll, ranking 88th from the 
top in ability spent only $33.78 per child out of 
local funds. In other words, Cumberland, with 
even less ability than Carroll, spent nearly twice as 
much from local funds per child as did Carroll. 

King and Queen, ranking 82nd from the bottom 
in ability, spent $64.38 per child, while Tazewell, 
with a rank of 73rd spent only $36.86 per child. 


The State, for 1953-54, will provide a $100 
increment to the salary schedule, if the maximum 
is less than $3,200 for degree teachers. Since there 
will be no limit on the amount the locality can add 
to the State increase, there is no reason why many 
of the 85 counties whose maximums range from 
only $2,500 up to $3,100 could not add local in- 
crements of $100, $200, $300 or even more without 
over-exerting themselves 


As budgets are made, we hope some of our coun- 
ties and cities will lift their dragging feet. If this 
is done, our boys and girls will benefit and the tax 
burden will be more evenly shared by all Virginians. 


Words As Weapons 


O commemorate the seventh anniversary of the 

so-called liberation of Czechoslovakia, a book of 
poetry was published in Prague in May, 1952, titled 
“The Word Is Also a Weapon’’. It was published 
by the Army Press and the preface written by the 
Deputy Minister of National Defense, General Cenek 
Hruska, the introductory paragraph of which fol- 
lows: 


“This collection of poems written by our sol- 
diers themselves proves the growth of political and 
cultural consciousness in our Army. In this vol- 
ume, our soldiers salute first of all the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet Army, and the great military 
leader, Comrade Stalin. And rightly so. With- 
out the Soviet Union, the Red Army, and Stalin’s 
ingenious leadership, we would not be free. Some 
Hitlerite Fascist governor would be plundering our 
country and torturing our working people. 
Therefore, it is only just that the first poems of 
this collection express their admiration and grati- 
tude to the great Soviet Union, its heroic Army 
and to the leader of the democratic camp, J. V. 
Stalin.” 
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The poems, some of which appear in the No- 
vember, 1952 issue of ‘News From Behind the Iron 
Curtain’’, are repulsive, ugly expressions of bitter 
emotions successfully charged by communistic in- 
doctrination. They bring the Soviet horror closer 
home. 


Rifle Practice 
By Vlastimil Muller 


Comrades, 
Before we march today 
I want my mouth to be 
A knife wound, straight. 


I want to speak 
A few words only 
Before the command 
Makes the rifles thunder. 


Shoot in the name of the people! 
In the name of the new Ostrava! 
Imagine in the target those who 
Drive the world into the abyss. 


Look! 
How he cowers! 
That’s him 


Who sends his bombers 
Over Korea. 


Shoot 
At those 
Not able to close 
The belts 
Over their dollar-swolien bellies. 


Against them 
We need an Army fighting fit. 


I Can’t Be Apathetic 


By Jaromir Nohavica 


I can’t be apathetic if my country is raped 
By America with its bloody stars and stripes. 
I can't hear without a shudder 

Of injustices done in Korea. 


I can’t be apathetic—it concerns me too: 
The fight for justice in Korea. 
Exploiter’s roads are blind alleys. 

The people know that victory is near. 


I see the new houses grow from the ruins, 
Death giving birth to life. 

Fields strewn with dead and wounded 
Will bloom and yield again. 


Our power will be mightier still, 
The strength of a liberated working class 
And will suffice to drown, 

‘Oh Truman, your utopian dreams. 


We've seen no more horribly eloquent evidence of 
the nature, and ultimate purpose of Stalin and his 
Comrades, 
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Don’t Be Afraid of Your Child’ 


—. Mr. Pope first admonished us that ‘‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing’’, he must 
have had in mind the pitfalls that beset the path of 
teachers and parents in dealing with children, if they 
have been but sprinkled with the second-hand teach- 
ings of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Freud, Jung, and the like. 
We are convinced that most of Virginia's parents and 
teachers have avoided these pitfalls but we must be 
ever alert to recognize the winds of false doctrine 
about childhood education, if and when they blow. 

Dr. Grace McLean Abbate, a specialist in the psy- 
choanalysis of children, says that for some time 
child psychiatrists have been concerned about the 
way in which such teachings have been distozted in 
the rearing of children. Says she, ‘To psychoanaly- 
tic concepts and teachings have been attributed the 
idea that any frustration causes neurotic disturbances, 
that any deprivation imposed upon the child in neces- 
sarily evil, and that any interference from the world 
of the adult damages the child’s process of emotional 
growth.” 

In accordance with these misconceptions child edu- 
cation, in some instances, as practiced by both parents 
and teachers, has been too permissive, too non- 
thwarting and not sufficiently restrictive. 

Dr. Abbate points out that the uninhibited, un- 
disciplined child develops many anxieties and disturb- 
ances; that for the development of an adequately 
adjusted personality it is necessary for the child, and 

° ° e 
particularly the young child, to be exposed to the 
control of his parents and teachers. 

To see the whole problem of childhood education 
in more reasonable perspective, Dr. Abbate, recom- 
mends that we all read, ‘‘Don’t be Afraid of Your 
Child’, by Dr. Hilde Bruch, to which we will turn 
for a moment. 

In a particularly fine chapter, ‘““The Child Must 
Meet The World’’, Dr. Bruch indicates that some of 
the best psychiatric thought condones an occasional 
spanking, comes out strongly for the mastery of in- 
tellectual material and the acquisition of knowledge 
as being ends in themselves for individual pleasure 
and enjoyment. Says she, “‘Learning is sneaked in 
sideways so that the child doesn’t know what he is 
doing, like giving bitter medicine sugar coated, or 
like the deplored habit of distracting a child while 
feeding him. The idea that learning and intellectual 
experience is fun in itself is often neglected.” 

Since we live in a highly competitive society, she 
is all for competition, but warns us not to be deluded 
that competition for popularity and group approval 
is not as real and, if carried to extremes, as damaging 
as competition for grades. She urges moderation in 
all attempts to help the child meet the world. 

Through a highly common-sense approach, she 
reduces to absurdity most of the modern attempts of 
parents at sex education. 

To those who would be better teachers and par- 
ents we highly commend Dr. Bruch’s book. 


rar, Straus and Young. 297 pp. $3.75 
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A FLYING SEMINAR— 


The First National Aviation Education Workshop 


WELVE Virginia teachers 

studied in ‘‘flying classrooms”’ 
this past summer. They were par- 
ticipants in a unique educational 
experiment —the first National 
Aviation Education Workshop. 
These teachers and another Vir- 
ginian, a CAP captain, joined 101 
others from 26 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska 
in this aviation education work- 
shop, sponsored jointly by Civil 
Air Patrol and the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, Colorado. 

The Virginia teachers received 
room, board, and tuition scholar- 
ships for this project. Scholarships 
were provided by the Virginia 
Wing of Civil Air Patrol to teach- 
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by MRS. VIVIAN ELKINS DICKENSON 
History and Government Teacher 
William Fleming High School, Roanoke 


and 


HOMER A. HUMPHREYS 
Supervising Principal 
West Point High School, West Point 


ers interested in furthering aviation 
education in Virginia schools. Sim- 
ilar scholarships were given by 29 
other Civil Air Patrol Wings to 59 
other workshop participants. 
Purposes of this workshop were 
to provide participants with an op- 
portunity to 
1. Learn more about the subject of 
aviation 


bo 


Know a variety of educational- 
ly meaningful experiences re- 
lated to the aviation subjects 
studied 

Learn how to locate, collect, 
evaluate, and use a variety of 
aviation education curriculum 
materials 

Become aviation education lead- 
ership personnel 
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Seventeen of the participants 
were elementary school teachers, 8 | 
were secondary teachers, 5 were 4- 
year college teachers, and 11 were 
non-teachers, including several air- 
port operators, a school board 
member, and interested Civil Air 
Patrol members. 

Four units of graduate credit 
were granted for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the workshop. Under- 
graduate credit was also granted 
and non-credit enrollment permit- 
ted. A number of teachers, includ- 
ing several from Virginia, elected 
to do special individual projects for 
which one to two extra credits were 
allowed. 

Aviation education is general ed- 
ucation as it relates to aviation. 
Since it is neither technical nor 
special education, no special cur- 
ricular prerequisites were estab- 
lished for this project. 


Dr. Mervin K. Strickler, Jr., 
aviation educationist with the Civil 
Air Patrol, was director of the 
workshop. Instructors were out- 
standing educators, aviation ex- 
perts, and Air Force officers. Sup- 
plementing the full time staff were 
many famous guest lecturers from 
aviation and education. 


Scope of the content studied in- 
cluded the social, political, eco- 
nomic, international and vocation- 
al facets of aviation, as well as an 
introduction to such subjects as 
meteorology, navigation, theory of 
flight and aircraft engines. 

The teachers actually started 
learning from the time they left 
their homes and continued until 
they returned. Virginia teachers, 
like many others attending the 
project, were flown to and from 
Boulder, Colorado, in Air Force 
aircraft. Thus, many of them re- 
ceived their first airplane ride while 
enroute to this project. 


Off They Go! 

The largest State-wide group, 
the twelve Virginia teachers, as- 
sembled in Richmond from where 
they left in a C-47 Air Force trans- 
port plane to Denver. In this type 
plane, passengers occupy bucket 
seats, a series of seats placed length- 
wise along the inside of the plane. 
Upon arrival in Denver, having 
stopped once for refueling, the 
group was taken by CAP repre- 
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sentatives to dinner at the Officers 
Club after which a thirty-mile trip 
was made by bus to the University 
of Colorado at Boulder, head- 
quarters for the next five weeks. 
The University buildings are con- 
structed of native stone, nestled at 
the foot of the gigantic Rocky 
Mountains. 

Throughout the intensive five- 
week summer session, teachers de- 
voted their entire schedule to avia- 
tion education. Classes began at 
7:30 A.M. covering two hours of 
mass lectures, with a coffee break at 
9:30; from 10:00 to 11:30 special 
small group seminar sessions were 
held to discuss in detail points 
brought up in the morning lectures. 
Beginning at one o'clock, the after- 
noon sessions consisted of lectures, 
laboratory periods, and the use of 
visual aids. During laboratory 
periods, work was done on model 
planes and individual projects. 
Each teacher had an opportunity 
to learn how to select, build, fly 
and repair a model airplane. 


Field Trips 


Field trips provided extensive 
experiences. They included a study 
of commercial airport activities and 
a community airport where stu- 
dents were permitted to go up in 
small aircraft. A full day was spent 
at Stapleton Field, the municipal 
airport for nearby Denver, where 
teachers had an opportunity to ob- 
serve and hear explanations con- 
cerning the function of: 

1. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion air route traffic control 
center 

2. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Denver radio station 

3. United States Weather Bureau 

4. Continental Airlines mainte- 
nance shop, including aircraft 
instrument, propeller and en- 
gine overhaul facilities 

5. United Airlines administrative 
briefing and ticketing facilities 

6. Clinton Aviation, a light plane 
distributor's facilities 

7. Ticketing, baggage handling, 
enplaning and deplaning of 
passengers at the terminal 

8. Airport control tower 


Another field trip took the teach- 
ers to Boulder Airport, a small air- 
port serving the university com- 
munity. Here the teachers were 





provided with a ride in a light 
plane and an opportunity to hear 
lectures about gliders and _ sail 
planes and to witness a sail plane 
demonstration. 


Climax of the seminar was un- 
doubtedly the impressive field trip 
when the flying classrooms took off 
in seven USAF C-47 aircraft from 
Denver's Lowry Air Force Base in 
Colorado for Eglin Air Force Base 
in northern Florida. These planes 
were ‘plush jobs’’ because they had 
upholstered seats like regular com- 
mercial planes. Each plane had a 
pilot, a co-pilot, and a flight en- 
gineer, all officers in the Air Force. 
Seven hours after leaving Denver, 
the seven flying classrooms arrived 





Virginians Participating 
in Aviation Education 


Workshop 


1. Norma Ann Bailey, teacher, 
Bellevue School, Danville 

2. Gordon Camden, teacher, 
Jefferson High School, Roa- 
noke 

3. Mrs. Vivian Dickenson, 
teacher, William Fleming High 
School, Roanoke 

4. James D. Doman, teacher, 
West Point High School, West 
Point 

5. Willard M. Driver, Maggie 
Walker High School, Rich- 
mond 

6. Bryant R. Harper, princi- 
pal, New Kent School, New 
Kent (Home—West Point) 

7. Homer A. Humphreys, 
principal, West Point High 
School, West Point 

8. Margaret C. James, teacher, 
William Fleming High School, 
Roanoke (Home—Wytheville) 

9. Clinton W. Kersey, teacher, 
Jefferson High School, Roa- 
noke 

10. Franklin D. Kizer, teacher, 
Norview High School, Norfolk 

11. Catherine Reynolds, teach- 
er, George Washington High 
School, Danville 

12. Regina E. Schindelar, 
teacher, Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington 

13. Carolyn Weiss, CAP Cap- 
tain, Richmond—the only Vir- 
ginian attending who was not 
a teacher 
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THREE FROM WEST POINT AREA NOTE DIS- 
TANCE involved in traveling from Virginia to the work- 
shop in Colorado, to Florida, and return. They are, left to 
right, Bryant R. Harper, principal of New Kent School, 
whose home is in West Point, Homer A. Humphreys and 





FOUR ROANOKE TEACHERS EXAMINING A 
MODEL AIRPLANE constructed as a part of the require- 
ments at the National Aviation Education Workshop. Left 
to right, they are Margaret James and Mrs. Vivian E. Dick- 
enson of William Fleming High School, and Clinton Kersey 
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James D. Doman of West Point High School. 


at Maxwell Air Force Base near 
Montgomery, Alabama, where 
they were scheduled to spend the 
night. The planes took different 
routes so that no base would have 
to refuel seven planes at one time. 
Early the next morning the group 
and staff members, 130 in all, flew 
to Eglin Base. Only as aviation 
educators, on temporary duty with 
the Air Force, was the group per- 


‘mitted inside the base, which civil- 


ians are not allowed to visit. 


Air Power Demonstrated 


Here at Eglin, Uncle Sam’s air 
power was demonstrated. Military 
personnel from every section of the 
United States, as well as the work- 
shop group, were there to watch 
dive bombing, military rockets in 
action, air-ground fire, strafing, 
high and low altitude bombing, 
and a display of the latest types of 
aircraft. 

Teachers witnessing this dra- 
matic and awe-inspiring firepower 
demonstration were actually on a 
‘50-yard line’’ seat of a simulated 
aerial warfare battle front. The 
latest type Air Force aircraft, in- 
cluding most of the modern jet 
fighters such as the F-86, F-89, 
F-94, and the latest Air Force 
bombers such as B-47 and B-36 
demonstrated their fire power in at- 
tacking simulated target sites — 
railroad sidings, tank installations, 
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and personnel concentrations — 
with a vivid and devastating use 
of 50-caliber machine guns, rock- 
ets of all sizes, demolition bombs 
from 100 to 4000 pounds and the 
vicious napalm bomb. One thing 
that impressed the teachers more 
than anything else was the split- 
second precision with which the 
various demonstrations were car- 
ried out. One of the most dramatic 
of the fire power demonstrations oc- 
curred when three Sabre jets “‘low- 
ered the supersonic boom.”’ After 
climbing to an altitude in excess of 
40,000 feet and diving at super- 
sonic speed toward the group as- 
sembled on the range at Eglin Air 
Force Base, the three F-86s leveled 
off at approximately 20,000 feet, 
causing a thunderous clap of air 
which is known as a “‘supersonic 
boom.”’ This phenomenon is said 
to be lethal under the right cir- 
cumstances and is similar to that 
which caused the mysterious shat- 
tering of window panes in Cali- 
fornia, later to be attributed to the 
sharp pull out of jet aircraft in that 
area. 

Preceding this demonstration of 
power, the Air Force Band played 
popular marches and southern airs, 
with the Southerners standing, of 
course, when “‘Dixie’’ was played. 
The music was indeed relaxing in 
comparison to the awe-inspiring 
demonstration which followed. 


and Gordon Camden of Jefferson High School. 


After the early morning fire 
power demonstration at Eglin Air 
Force Base, the teachers were taken 
through the climatic hangar, where 
the Air Force tests its equipment 
under simulated polar conditions. 
Here the teachers actually went 
from a humid _ outside-Florida 
temperature of approximately 100° 
for a 4-minute frosty walk through 
the test hangar, where the air was 
at a temperature of 45° below 
zero. 

The visit to Eglin Air Force 
Base was climaxed by opportunities 
afforded the teachers to talk to 
pilots and other crew members as 
they examined the latest Air Force 
aircraft, including those of the 
same types used in the early morn- 
ing fire power demonstration. The 
highlight of the afternoon display 
was a jet-assisted (JATO) take- 
off of the monstrous B-47 strato- 
jet bomber. 


Actual Air Practice 


After the exhibition, the group 
returned to Maxwell Air Force 
Base for another night. Upon their 
return to Denver, students in the 
flying classrooms had _ covered 
3,000 air miles and had put into 
actual practice the aviation know]l- 
edge they had been taught .while 
“‘grounded.”’ Throughout the en- 
tire trip, students gained actual ex- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The School 


and 
the Future of 
Mankind 


by PAUL R. HANNA 


Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


A Rural Editorial Service 


¢¢ T{DUCATION is a weapon of 

progress, one of the weapons 
of human evolution.’’ With these 
words a. contemporary French 
scientist, Du Noiy, places the 
schools in the vanguard of forces 
that society wields to carve out 
the future. A few men of great wis- 
dom through the ages have voiced 
the same thought. But only re- 
cently has the idea that men can 
deliberately use education to shape 
human destiny had much effect on 
the program of our schools. De- 
spite the preaching of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian that 
the people must consciously use 
education to bring about the pros- 
perous, peaceful, and just state of 
affairs desired, little headway was 
made during ancient and medieval 
times. 

Martin Luther led the Reforma- 
tion with a clear vision of the role 
that schools could play in social 
reconstruction. Although much of 
what Luther had to say was col- 
ored by his religious views, he was 
an early leader in advocating the 
establishment of public education 
for the improvement of the so- 
ciety of his time. Among his many 
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No man can foresee the future clearly 
But using knowledge, values, and good sense 
He can choose among the paths ahead 


utterances on the matter, the fol- 
lowing are clearly in agreement 
with Du Noiiy’s concept. Luther 
said in his Letter to the Council- 
men of German Cities: 

. . it will be the duty of the 
mayors and council to exercise the 
greatest care over the young . . 
the highest welfare, safety, and 
power of a city consists in able, 
learned, wise, upright, cultivated 
citizens, who can secure, preserve, 
and utilize every treasure and ad- 
vantage. 
ii In all the world, even 
among the heathen, schoolmasters 
and teachers have been found neces- 
sary where a nation was to be ele- 
weeee... «3 

“Since . . . a city must have 
well-trained people . . . we must 
not wait till they grow up of 
themselves. Therefore, we 
must see to it, and spare no trouble 
and expense to educate and form 
them ourselves. 


“.. . Still, for the establishment 
of the best schools everywhere, 
both for the boys and girls, this 
consideration is of itself sufficient; 
namely, that society, for the main- 
tenance of civil order and the prop- 


er regulation of the household, 
needs accomplished and_ well- 
trained men and women... .”’ 


Knowledge Governs Ignorance 


The founding fathers of our? 
United States of America empha- 
sized the same truth. Washington, 
Jefferson, and a host of patriots 
agreed with Madison when he said: 
“A satisfactory plan for primary 
education is certainly a vital de- 
sideratum in our republic. A popu- 
lar government without popular 
information or the means of ac- 
quiring it is but a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, 
both. Knowledge will forever gov- 
ern ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.” 


The story of America’s progress 
toward its present place of leader- 
ship among the nations of the free 
world is in essence the story of the 
manner in which public schools 
were made the chosen instrument 
for achieving the ‘American 
Dream.’ Obviously, we inherited 
a rich continent; our early settlers 
possessed high ideals and the de- 
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termination to match them; and 
we created institutions which freed 
men to perform great tasks. But 
steadily over the past 200 years 
we have put more and more stress 
on public education as the keystone 
in the arch of American success. 

Within this period of two cen- 
turies we have come through the 
‘industrial revolution’’ and entered 
the ‘‘power age.’’ These shifts in 
technology have resulted from the 
growth of science. One of the ideas 
emerging from science and technol- 
ogy is the concept of change. This 
is an exceedingly new concept. 
Throughout the long prehistory 
and history of man, so little change 
was observable from generation to 
generation that our ancestors con- 
ceived of life as changeless. But 
with the opening of the “Great 
Frontier’’ by Columbus and the ad- 
vances in science and technics which 
followed, men began to note dif- 
ferences that suggested to their 
minds the possibility that change 
was the universal characteristic of 
life. 


Changing Idea of Change 

The concept of change itself has 
gone through a series of changes. 
Change was at one time considered 
to be the unfolding of a prede- 
termined plan which man was not 
destined to preview or to influence. 
At another time, change was recog- 
nized to be multiple in its possi- 
bility: At any moment in a man’s 
life, the number of directions into 
which change might lead were not 
one, but many; the specific direc- 
tion into which change actually 
did lead was dependent upon 
chance. 

More recently men have come to 
see that the human will and action 
have a great deal to do with subse- 


quent events. As man stands facing 
numerous paths to the future, he 
may speculate about and weigh the 
relative value of moving in each of 
the possible directions, choose the 
most desirable one, then act so as to 
bring it about. The same is true 
for men as for a community; the 
group may wish to change some 
intolerable condition; the group is 
aware that several possible solu- 
tions are at hand and they choose; 
having chosen, the group then acts 
to accomplish the desired end. 


In these notions of change, one 
point is most significant. In con- 
trast to the earlier belief that 
change was single in direction and 
predetermined, or plural but 
wholly subject to chance, the more 
recent notion places change within 
the power of human choice and 
control. This subjection of change 
to human will, this human shap- 
ing of the future, is of greatest sig- 
nificance to education, as we shall 
demonstrate. 


Education has taken its cue from 
the notion of change prevailing in 
a culture at any given time. There 
are three clearly observable goals 
of education that are associated 
with one or another of the concepts 
of change. In a static community, 
where change is not recognized, the 
educational job is that of passing 
on the cultural heritage. This con- 
cept is based on the belief that all 
possible problems have been met 
and solved by our ancestors, and 
we can accept their solutions with- 
out question. This cultural-heri- 
tage goal is justified on the assump- 
tion that the best preparation for 
tomorrow can be had in a knowl- 
edge of the problems and their so- 
lutions from a yesterday which is 
no different from today or tomor- 
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row. This goal for the schools 
works admirably when change 
from yesterday to tomorrow is so 
slight as not to affect the main 
current of human thought and ac- 
tion. 


Learning to Adjust to Change 

With the acceleration of change 
accompanying the age of geographic 
exploration and power technology, 
the objective of education has 
shifted to preparation for adjust- 
ment to change. If tomorrow 
brings new conditions for which 
yesterday's solutions are not 
wholly appropriate, then _ the 
individual and the group need 
to be taught how to meet and 
adjust to change, how to solve 
problems. Education during the 
first half of the twentieth century 
has given its greatest attention to 
developing this problem-solving 
ability in the indivdual and the 
group as the surest way of prepar- 
ing to meet the unpredictable 
changes of the future. This con- 
cept of preparing people to adjust 
to change has probably affected 
educational thought and practice 
in our lifetime more than any other 
one idea. 

It must be noted in passing that 
this adjustment-to-change objec- 
tive of the school has not replaced 
the earlier cultural-heritage objec- 
tive. Only a fool would contend 
that nothing in the tomorrow will 
have roots in or relation to the 
yesterday; history is a continuum 
and a knowledge of the past is 
highly pertinent and useful in fac- 
ing today and tomorrow. This sec- 
ond objective of adjustment to 
change takes its rightful place 
alongside the older objective in the 
school of today. 


Learning to Direct Change 

A third objective for the school 
is emerging, which is directly re- 
lated to the third notion of change: 
Society can choose among the pos- 
sible changes to come and thus 
shape the future. One of the 
weapons it has at hand is the 
school. In short, education may 
be used by society to shape so- 
ciety, to direct change toward de- 
sired goals. 

Illustrations from recent history 
are abundant. Denmark wished to 
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make its agricultural practices at 
home and the marketing of its ag- 
ricultural products abroad so effi- 
cient that prosperity would be as- 
sured for the nation. Under the 
leadership of Grundtvig, the Dan- 
ish Folk Schools initiated an edu- 
cational rebirth. Within two gen- 
erations the Danish people have 
moved up to the top in the eco- 
nomic rank in standards of living. 
Clearly the Danish schools have 
earned the credit for having helped 
to bring these changes about. 
Mexico offers another interest- 
ing example. A generation ago the 
Mexican people, determined to im- 
prove the conditions of the rural 
Indian population, organized cul- 
tural missions; These missions or 
teams of educators moved into 
rural communities, established or 
strengthened the local schools, and 
set about to teach the farmers the 
fundamentals of reading and writ- 
ing, of health and sanitation, of 
better child care, of improved ag- 
riculture and marketing, and of 
many other aspects of life. The 
results have been striking; Mexico 
each year becomes a more stable, 
prosperous, and advanced country. 


American Schools Cause Change 

Illustrations in our own country 
are legion in number. As early as 
1642 the Puritans saw that educa- 
tion could be an instrument of so- 
cial control and direction and that 
‘the good education of children is 
of singular behoof and benefit to 


_any Commonwealth.” In our own 


time we have used education de- 
liberately to bring about improve- 
ment in community health and 
sanitation, to foster better soil con- 
servation practices, to promote 
higher individual responsibility in 
civic welfare, and to instigate a 
host of changes that the commu- 
nity considered desirable. There is 
nothing new or startling in this 
third objective of education, which 
states that the community con- 
sciously uses the school to bring 
about a change, an improvement, 
in some phase of the life of the 
people. What we see is a gradual 
awakening of the people to the 
deep significance of this newer edu- 
cational goal, and a greater insist- 
ence that along with passing on 
the cultural heritage and educating 
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for adjustment to change, a third 
objective—use of education to 
shape the future—be added. 

In our recent emphasis in edu- 
cation on individual growth and 
development, we have, perhaps, 
given too little attention to the 
importance of education as an in- 
strument in social, economic, po- 
litical, and moral advancement. 
This is not to decry the importance 
of acquiring and applying all the 
knowledge we can gain as to ways 
in which children and adults grow 
and learn. It is, rather, to press the 
point that education must move for- 
ward in both directions, continual- 
ly learning more about the learner, 
and at the same time stressing the 
contribution the schools can make 
in helping to improve our society. 


What Is Community School? 

Recent educational literature has 
frequently discussed the commu- 
nity school. There are several no- 
tions as to what a community 
school is. But many consider the 
community school to be a major 
instrument through which the 
young people and the adults of a 
community continuously inventory 
needed changes, discuss alternatives, 
choose the more promising, and 
then act to bring about the condi- 
tions desired. The community 
school is the agent of the people 
through which they move them- 
selves and their institutions in the 
direction which good sense dic- 
tates. The goals may be minor and 
short-term, such as the beautifica- 
tion of the homes and public 
grounds of the neighborhood. Or 
the goals may be major and long- 
term, such as the raising of the 
moral and ethical behavior of the 
community or the understanding 
and behavior essential to partici- 
pate effectively in interracial affairs 
of the world community. 

It is impossible to think of a 
community school as_ identified 
with a limited geographic area. 
With every important advance in 
communication, we have had to 
broaden our definition of ‘‘com- 
munity.” 

The basic problem facing us is 
whether the emerging world com- 
munity will be organized under a 
representative-democratic or totali- 
tarian concept. This is one of the 





problems which the community 
school must face and to which it 
must make a positive contribution. 


Who Shall Influence Schools? 

The problem of authority be- 
comes a serious one in this educa- 
tional objective of shaping human 
destiny. Who shall decide the shape 
of things to come and write the 
directives for the schools? In a 
totalitarian state, the decisions are 
made by a small group of self- 
perpetuating elite who think and 
act for the people. This concept 
is wholly abhorrent to free peo- 
ples. For the democratic communi- 
ties, the proposal is sometimes 
made that the teacher is to make 
the blue print of the future and or- 
ganize the curriculum accordingly. 
This proposal is equally fallacious. ° 
Often special interest groups take 
the initiative and decide what 
changes are desirable, then use the 
schools to accomplish their ends. 
Again, this notion of authority is 
unsound. 

The true community school is 
an instrument, a weapon of the 
people—all the people—to be used 
in moving in directions in which 
consensus has been reached. No 
one group, no matter how well in- 
tentioned their motives, shall cap- 
ture education for their “partial” 
purposes. Special groups and mi- 
norities have the right and the con- 
tinuing obligation to state their 
cause for the entire community to 
hear, and if the cause is just, there 
is always the possibility that it 
may become the will of the ma- 
jority and thus rightly a directive 
from the people to their commu- 
nity school. On this issue of au- 
thority there must be clear think- 
ing and consistent practice. 

No man can foresee the future 
with assurance. But men, using 
history, science, values, and good 
sense, can distinguish among the 
multitude of paths leading into the 
tomorrows. War or peace, love or 
hate, freedom or slavery, force or 
intelligence, poverty or sufficiency, 
such alternatives we must choose 
among. And once a free people 
have chosen, they will increasingly 
use education — the community 
school—as a “‘weapon of progress, 
one of the weapons of human evo- 
lution.”’ 
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Pros and cons of homework 
have been emphasized in Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings and discussions among 
educators. This series of ar- 
ticles is designed to illustrate 
the thinking of parent, teach- 
er, child, and school adminis- 
trator on one phase of an 
ever-changing educational 
process. This is the first of a 
series of articles on Homework 
reprinted by permission of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, as 
prepared by their staff writer, 
Miss Morse. 








HOMEWORK as it is done in some homes. Dad struggles over the problems 
while his children watch television. To combat this method of “let Dad do it”, 
Overton Jones, president of Glen Lea PTA demonstrates how it should not be done. 


Is or Isn't 











School 


This method, of course, is not used in his home. 


HOMEWORK of Use to Pupils? 


Henrico County Parents, Teachers Study Old Problem 


Is homework necessary? 


Every parent who has battled 
with common denominators and 
square roots, who has tried to plan 
a night at the movie, who has 
pondered whether his method of 
solving a problem might be too 
old-fashioned for the modern edu- 
cational system — has a question 
about homework. 

And they have sometimes won- 
dered whether homework is meant 
for junior or for parents. 

Parents, teachers, and principal 
got together for a vigorous dis- 
cussion at a recent Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting at Glen Lea 
Elementary School in Henrico 
County. 
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The case for homework was 
presented by Mrs. Waverly Fitch, 
who has a son in school. 


Points for Homework 

She listed these points: 

(1) It supplements the work in 
the classroom when conditions are 
crowded and teachers tend to have 
time for the fundamental work, 
but perhaps not as much drill as is 
needed. 

(2) It helps children learn the 
basic tools of reading, writing, 
adding and subtracting. 

Mrs. Fitch does not approve of 
homework used as a disciplinary 
measure and she admitted children 
also can learn ‘‘from some televi- 
sion programs.” 


by NITA MORSE 


Richard Hicks, father of two 
girls, took the side against home- 
work, although his personal view 
is that it should hit a ‘‘happy 
medium’’ between too much, too 
little or the wrong kind. 

He listed these ‘‘faults’’ in home- 
work, emphasizing he was speak- 
ing of public schools in general and 
not any particular school: 

(1) Children are in school from 
seven to eight hours a day while 
father works eight hours and is 
‘completely worn out.’’ He added, 
“We're expecting more of our 
children than of ourselves.” 

(2) There is a tendency on the 
part of some teachers to turn over 
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the work of teaching to parents. 
If so, this is unfair to the children 
since their parents’ ability and 
willingness to help varies. 

Hicks also cited arguments read 
in magazines indicating on the na- 
tional scene some educators say 
tests show children who do home- 
work get no better grades than 
those who do not. A New York 
questionnaire of parents indicated 
that although television took much 
time from study, the children’s 
grades remained on the same level, 
Hicks said. 


The speakers, Sidney Safrit, 
principal, and Mrs. Catherine 
Wood, teacher of a combined sixth 
and seventh grade, took the plat- 
form to answer parents’ questions. 


Teacher Answers Charge 


The teacher emphasized the chil- 
dren ‘‘aren’t at their desks quite 
as many hours as you think they 
are’. She cited a half-hour rest 
period in the morning, a lunch pe- 
riod and an afternoon play period. 
Teachers just don’t have enough 
time to teach everything they are 


expected to, she said. 


One parent asked if it would do 
more harm than good for a parent 
to teach a child something by her 
own method which might differ 
from the teachers. Safrit answered, 
in part, ‘I don’t care what method 
you use. If it works, it’s good”’. 

Safrit wound up the discussion 
with an over-all statement. He 
' said: 

“Our policy is to be very con- 
siderate with homework. We like 
to assign a certain amount and give 
children an opportunity during the 
day to do some of it and to ask 
questions. 


“I’m thoroughly in sympathy 
with homework but I don’t think 
a child should be burdened with it. 
It has been observed here that the 
children who are preparing their 
homework are the outstanding 
children in school... . 


“Children today will have to 
work a little harder than you and 
I.- Competition is stronger than 20 
years ago... . When they get out 
of school, competition will be so 
strong they'll need everything they 
can get’. 
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TEACHERS ARE NATIONAL HEROES 
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Those who teach in these times pursue lives dedicated to the improvement of 
humanity. They choose to teach because they realize the importance of edu- 
cation to our nation. While others have joined the mad scramble for lucrative 
positions in business and industry or high ranking posts in governmental and 
military agencies, teachers in our classrooms this year have remained at their 
posts—faithful to their profession, to our country and to our children. De- 
pendable, loyal and hard-working, our teachers carry out their duties in the 
face of personal economic hardships that no other professional group is called 
upon to endure. In many communities they teach under crowded conditions 
and with inadequate equipment and supplies. All too frequently they confront 
apathy or outright resistance toward education. Teachers, individually and as 
a group, are subjected to unbelievable criticism and abuse. They are made the 
scapegoats of all the intellectual, social and moral weaknesses of our people. 
Above all else, they live under the cloud of inferior professional status which 
is accorded to teaching in our society. Abused and unappreciated, over-worked 
and underpaid, yet still they choose to teach—that our boys and girls may learn, 
that our nation may survive. When the heroes of the current period of 
conflict are counted, our nation’s teachers deserve to stand high on the list. 

(Excerpted from speech delivered by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean of the De- 

partment of Education, University of Virginia, on September 25, 1951, to 

the Fredericksburg Kiwanis Club when it entertained the school officials and 
teachers of Fredericksburg.) 





‘For Some Nobility .. .” 


Parents appear in our classrooms and in our offices, demanding that their 
children be passed, that they be “understood”, that the school think well of 
them, that the school place their children among “those whom the King delights 
to honor.” No matter what their words, no matter how reputable nor how 
disreputable, they are saying, to any who can understand, “Recognize me, and 
my child, for now at least, not for what we are, but for what we dreamed 
of being!” 

They seek some nobility, but do not know its name. Can it be that the 
abiding faith of America in public education has led them to believe that we 
can name it for them? 

If so, this is a very great honor—and a very great responsibility. It does 
not make the task of teaching easier but it makes it great and meaningful, 
in the fullest sense, for the teacher, for the people, for the nation. 

Lamar R. Stanley, Director of Instruction, Newport News 
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What’s Happening In 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


In Virginia 


HE Department of Teacher 

Education of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association identified four 
areas of problems in teacher educa- 
tion; pre-service selection and 
guidance of potential teachers; 
preparation programs designed to 
produce well-educated teachers; 
pre-service and in-service education 
of teachers; and teacher certifica- 
tion and accreditation of teacher 
education institutions. 


In the first area—pre-service se- 
lection and guidance of potential 
teachers, the Department recom- 
mended that teachers, supervisors 
and administrators at all levels, 
elementary, secondary and college 
should identify those students 
with talent, and further, that an 
agency in the State be established 
to serve as a clearing house and 
having the responsibility to assist 
in steering the right students to 
the appropriate college. 


Although no specific design of 
general and professional study was 
agreed upon by the Department, it 
was strongly suggested that all 
teacher education programs should 
provide realistic professional ex- 
periences both in and out of the 
classroom. For example, such ex- 
periences as the following would 
be included in the professional ex- 
periences as the following would 
be included in the professional 
program: community surveys, vis- 
itation and observation, working 
with community organizations, 
parent conferences and the like. 


In two colleges, Lynchburg 
College and Emory and Henry 
College, student teachers are af- 
forded opportunities for realistic 
experiences: in each college student 
teachers are assigned to work eight 
to eighteen weeks full-time in a 
public school. Besides their daily 
academic responsibilities in their 
assigned schools, student teachers 
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in these colleges live and partici- 
pate in the affairs of the commu- 
nity. 

One of the most pressing de- 
mands in pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers in Virginia, 
is the need for a coordinated pro- 
gram wherein colleges and public 
schools can work cooperatively in 
developing and strengthening the 
quality of these services. Presently, 
there is no central agency repre- 
sentative of both lower and higher 
education that gives attention to 
such problems as: what informa- 
tion about students preparing for 
teaching do administrators need in 
order to select teachers? How can 
the College provide such infor- 
mation? How can colleges and 
lower schools cooperate in pro- 
viding a better in-service education 
for teachers? What benefits would 
result from follow-up studies and 
first-hand observation that col- 
leges could make of their graduates 
who teach? 


These Things We Do 


Despite the lack of any coordi- 
nated program to bring together 
lower and higher schools, there 
are going on in Virginia some en- 
terprises worthy of note. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has sponsored 
conferences on the teaching of 
English and mathematics in which 
college professors and teachers dis- 
cuss mutual problems: Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute has similar 
meetings of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and practical arts teachers, 
and several of the departments of 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion have encouraged the person- 
nel in higher institutions to par- 
ticipate in their deliberations. In 
addition, the faculties from most 
institutions of higher learning in 
Virginia have assisted in develop- 
ing and have participated in the 
Cooperative Program of Graduate 


by KENNETH H. CLEETON 


Dr. Cleeton is Professor of 
Education at the College of 
William and Mary, Wil- 
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of the Virginia Education 
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Studies sponsored by the Univer- 

sity of Virginia. Through this 

program, teachers may apply 
credits earned in established grad- 
uate centers toward degrees at the 

University of Virginia, University 

of Richmond, Virginia State Col- 

lege, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute, and the College of William 
and Mary. 

In 1950-52, the requirements 
for the certification of teachers in 
Virginia were strengthened ma 
terially by the State Board of 
Education. Although the full ef 
fect of the new rules can not yet be 
appraised, there is good reason to 
believe they will contribute signifi 
cantly to a better quality of in 
struction in Virginia schools 
Nearly all institutions offering 
teacher education have revised their 
general and professional education 
programs so that students may 
qualify for the Collegiate Profes 
sional Certificate. The new cer- 
tificate, the Postgraduate Profes- 
sional Certificate, established by 
the State Board will probably 
motivate increasing numbers of 
teachers to obtain the master’s de- 
gree. 

Reports from Virginia Colleges 

Longwood College—Reorganiza- 
tion and development of courses 
in both general and professional 
education for teachers. 

Madison College—A continuing 
study to determine if there are 
any fundamental differences in 
experiences for elementary and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Hello, Present, Past, 


Do you remember what you were 
doing last July 7-18? 

I well remember what I was doing. 
I was attending the Ninth Classroom 
Teachers’ National Conference at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, as the FTA repre- 
sentative from Virginia. 

There I heard addresses: J. Cloyd 
Miller, 1951-52 NEA president, ex- 
plained some of the benefits from 
NEA membership. A. J. Phillips, 
Executive Secretary, Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, compared the school 
with a corporation. Esther L. Mid- 
dlewood, Supervisor of Mental Health, 
Michigan Department of Mental 
Health, Lansing, said that teachers 
need a greater knowledge of the dy- 
namics of behavior in her address, 
“Teacher—Let Me Grow.” Willard 
C. Olson, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, discussed 
growth under four main headings— 
physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional. Stanley E. Dimond, Professor 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, concluded the best citizenship 
education program is a good school 
with good teachers. The classroom 
teachers UNESCO representative ex- 
plained the work of UNESCO. Vir- 
gil M. Rogers, president, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
was the speaker at a banquet that 
climaxed the conference. His topic 
was “Educational Progress Through 
Professional Unity.” Paul Witty, pro- 
fessor of Education at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., gave some 
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article, 


or Future Teacher! 


characteristics of a balanced reading 
program. Don Phillips, Hillsdale 
College President, Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, demonstrated group dynamics. 

Then there were discussion groups 
that met in the afternoons: Future 
Teachers of America, Local and State 
Presidents, Public Relations in the 
Classroom, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, and Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

I am sure that I shall long re- 
member the tours we had. We visited 
the Ford Motor Company, Greenfield 
Village, and the Edison Museum, 
where we saw “American history 
brought to life.” We went on an- 
other trip, too—to Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, by way of the Ambassador 
Bridge over, and by way of Detroit- 
Windsor Tunnel back. In Windsor 
the bus had to be parked at a some- 
what remote place from the main 
shopping area. However, someone 
must have been confused, for as we 
were walking along toward the busi- 
ness district of Windsor, a teacher 
said, ““We’ll never get there.” His 
fellow teacher replied, “You’re look- 
ing over on the Detroit side!” As we 
went into Canada, we were told that 
we could purchase five dollars worth 
of goods without paying tax. When 
we came back, the inspector said, 
“Did you buy anything in Canada?” 
We said, “Yes!” He answered, 
“Good!” and got off the bus without 
further inspection. 

So you can see the conference was 
a carefully planned program of ac- 


Louise Rakes, member of the Francis B. 
Fitzpatrick Chapter of FTA, Radford College, 
represented the VEA among Future Teachers 
of America at the Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference in Ypsilanti, Michigan. Commenting 
on the experience, she said, ““We FTA partici- 
pants certainly enjoyed every minute of the 
conference, and we believe the CTA partici- 
pants did also. Such wonderful addresses, 
discussions, and tours we had! Miss Rakes 
describes some of her experiences in this 


tivities, both educational and recrea- 
tional. I had a wonderful time, and 
I am grateful to the VEA, the NEA, 
and those who made it possible for me 
to attend this conference. And do 
you know what? I’m so glad that 
I am a FTA! 
Louise Rakes 





Voting Deadlines 


Sure, you want to vote—but can 
you? Be prepared to cast your 
ballot by observing the required 
deadlines. As a citizen and teacher, 
let it not be said by you, “I didn’t 
know.” Remember these dates: 

Those who paid their poll taxes 
before December 9, 1952, and 
have not registered, must register 
before March 7 to be eligible to 
vote in the April 7 primaries for 
town and city officers, where such 
primaries are held. Those who paid 
their poll taxes before December 9, 
and who have not registered, must 
register before May 9 in order to 
vote in June 9 general elections 
for town and city officers. 

Those who did not pay their poll 
taxes by December 9 but who wish 
to participate in the State primaries 
this summer must pay the poll tax 
by May 2; those who are not reg- 
istered must register by June 13 
in order to vote in the July 14 
primaries for Governor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Attorney-General 
and members of the House of 
Delegates. 

The poll tax deadline for voting 
in the November 3 general election 
also is May 2; the registration dead- 
line is October 3. 
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Dan Cupid Does Not 
Only Shoot Loved 


Tipped Arrows! 


In the second grade at Willston 
School in Falls Church, Fairfax 
County, Dan Cupid shot a communi- 
cation and transportation tipped ar- 
row. This arrow awakened and grew 
into a colorful, enthusiastic, and in- 
formative study or unit on commu- 
nication and transportation. 

A Valentine Postofiice was con- 
structed. Each child made his own 
private box, which was a Valentine 
box to represent some means of trans- 
portation or communication. There 
were airplanes, trains, ships, pony ex- 
press, fire engines, telephones, and 
boxes decorated with Valentine tele- 
gram and cablegram messages. For 
General Delivery mail the traditional 
Valentine box was used. 

The unit reached its climax with 
a party on Valentine’s Day. Com- 
mittees gave authentic reports on Dan 
Cupid and Saint Valentine. The group 
participated in games, song, and the 
reading of poems pertaining to Valen- 
tines, communication, and transporta- 
tion. Valentines were delivered by 
a postal committee. Refreshments 
served by the room mothers carried 
out the usual Valentine motif. Teach- 
ers of this second grade are Edna Lyon 
and Anne Borger. 





March of Dimes funds fight 
polio annually through the four 
aims of the National Foundation: 
to serve polio patients through a 
nationwide organization of county 
chapters; to spur the training of 
doctors, nurses and physical thera- 
pists through scholarships and fel- 
lowships; to finance intensive re- 
search by the best scientific minds 
in the search for a preventive and 
a cure of polio; to educate the 
general public about the disease 
and the methods of dealing with 
it. 


Help in the fight against polio. 
Join in the March of Dimes. 











Television in Education is a 
summary report, preprinted from com- 
plete proceedings of the Educational 
Television Programs Institute held at 
Pennsylvania State College. Copies 
available from the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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A Valentine box 
takes care of General 
Delivery mail. 





Various modes of 
transportation in de- 
livering mail are dis- 


played by pupils. 

















Register Now with 


VEA Registration Service For Teachers 


(This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau) 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged, returnable upon notification 
within two weeks after acceptance of new appointment, or upon request if 
position is not secured. 


Please send me a registration form- 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Among the 9 Departments and 24 
sections within the Virginia Education 
Association, several new presidents 
were elected this year. Two-year terms 
of others expire next year. 

Josephine L. Acton is the new 
head of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers—the largest group in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. She is a 
first grade teacher at R. E. Lee School 
in Norfolk City. In fact, all of her 
teaching experience has been in the 
first and second grades in Norfolk, 
where she, too, was educated. 

Miss Acton holds a B. S. degree from 
Madison College and is working on her 
Master’s in Education at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

A former president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Department of 
Classroom Teachers, she is now serving 
as vice-president of the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association. 

Miss Acton has been a member of the 
Professional Standards and other com- 
mittees of the VEA. She has also 
served on the National Education As- 
sociation Necrology Committee and 
the Auditing Committee. She is a 
member of the Norfolk Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and the 
Norfolk Branch of AAUW. Miss Ac- 
ton is also an antique dealer. 

Logan C. Harding, principal of 
Patrick Copeland School in Hopewell 
for the past seven years, is the new 
president of the Department of Eie- 
mentary School Principals. He former- 
ly served as secretary-treasurer of this 
Department. At present, Mr. Harding 
is serving as president of the Hopewell 
Education Association; he has been 
treasurer of this organization. During 
1939-42 he was teacher of history in 
Hopewell High School. A period of 
four years in military service followed. 
Before coming to Hopewell, Mr. 
Harding was a classroom teacher in 
Washington, D. C. and a high school 
principal in Spotsylvania County. 

Mr. Harding’s undergraduate work 
was taken at the College of William 
and Mary, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Mary Washington College. He re- 
ceived the M. Ed. degree in Public 
School Administration and Supervision 
at the College of William and Mary. 

Active in professional and civic or- 
ganizatigns, Mr. Harding has served 
as chairman of the Hopewell Com- 
_ munity Chest and is currently a mem- 

ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Hopewell T. B. Association. He has 
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Presenting— 


New Presidents of VEA pal 








Josephine Acton Logan C. Harding L. H, BCue, 
President President Pr@dent 
Department of Classroom Department of Elementary Departmengf Sec: 
Teachers School Principals School fincip: 
served as president of the Hopewell the Board of the Lynchburg Guidance 
Rotary Club. Mr. Harding is a mem- Center, president of Lynchburg Civic 
ber of the Alpha Xi Chapter of Kappa §_ Club Council, chairman of Red Cross 
Delta Pi, and a member of the Depart- Campaign, March of Dimes, and 1952 
ment of Elementary School Principals city chairman of the Crusade for Free- 
of the National Education Association | dom Drive in Lynchburg. He is also 
and the American Association of a past president of the Lynchburg Na- 
School Administrators. tional Exchange Club and district 
L. H. McCue, Jr. was recently governor. Currently, Mr. McCue is 
elected president of the Department of __ vice-president of the Lynchburg Chap- 
Secondary School Principals. He is prin- ter, Virginia Society for Crippled Chil- 
cipal of the E. C. Glass High School _—_ dren. 
in Lynchburg. He has also served this In addition to membership in pro- 
school as teacher, department head, fessional organizations, State and na- 
faculty manager of athletics, and as- tional, he is a member of Phi Delta 
sistant principal. Mr. McCue began Kappa and the St. John’s Episcopal 
his teaching career as principal of | Church. He served in World War II 
Grundy Presbyterian School in Grun- as a Lieutenant, USNR. 
dy, Virginia. He has been active in the Thelma Crenshaw has advanced 
Virginia High School League, serving to the presidency of the Department 
as president of the Legislative Council, of Visiting Teachers to fill the unex- 
chairman of Group I Board, and is pired term of Winnie Sutherland who 
currently chairman of the Western __ resigned because of her appointment as 
District Committee. He is also a past | Secondary Supervisor. Miss Crenshaw 
president of the Lynchburg Teachers was previously vice-president of this 
Club. Department. For the past seven years 
Mr. McCue holds a B. A. degree from she has been a visiting teacher in Ches- 
the University of Virginia and a M. A. terfield County. All of Miss Cren- 
from the University of Michigan. shaw’s teaching experience has been in 
Active in many civic responsibili- | Chesterfield County where she has 
ties, he recently served as president of served for 28 years. She first taught at 
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EA partments and Sections 


Charles W. Smith 
President 
Department of 
Superintendents 


Summer Hill School for eight years 
and was then principal of Matoaca 
Elementary School for 13% years, be- 
fore assuming her present position. 

Born in Albemarle County, Miss 
Crenshaw moved to Richmond in her 
early childhood where she attended 
school. She holds a B. S. degree from 
Madison College and has done gradu- 
ate work at Richmond Professional 
Institute. 

For three years, Miss Crenshaw was 
president of the Chesterfield County 
Education Association. She has served 
on the VEA Credentials Committee 
and is vice-chairman and program 
chairman of the Richmond Regional 
Group of Visiting Teachers. 

In civic affairs, she has served on 
the Chesterfield County T. B. Asso- 
ciation Board for 20 years and has 
been secretary for five years. She has 
also served on the Chesterfield Polio 
Board of Directors and is a member of 
the Chesterfield Red Cross Board. 

Charles W. Smith is the new 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendents. He is division superin- 
tendent of schools for the Prince 
George - Hopewell School Division. 


Previous to this post, he was associate 
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Thelma Crenshaw 
President 
Department of Visiting 
Teachers 


professor of education and State area 
coordinator of Secondary Education at 
the College of William and Mary. Be- 
fore this, Mr. Smith served the Prince 
George-Hopewell Division as _ super- 
visor of secondary education, director 
of instruction, and acting superintend- 
ent. For ten years he was head of the 
English Department at the Hopewell 
High School. 

Mr. Smith has a B. S. degree from 
Howard College in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama and an M. A. from the College of 
William and Mary where he majored 
in public school administration. He 
has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Duke University. 

A former president of the VEA 
English Section, Mr. Smith has held 
many civic responsibilities. He has 
been Hopewell District chairman of 
the: Robert E. Lee Council of Boy 
Scouts of America and a member of the 
executive board of this council, presi- 
dent of the Prince George County 
Ruritan Club, senior warden in the 
Saint John’s Episcopal Church of 
Hopewell, member of the John Ran- 
dolph Library Board and a member of 
the Prince George County Profession- 
al Workers Council. 


Sections 

Ina L. Lethco is the new head of 
the VEA Art Section. She is Director 
of Art for the Norfolk City Schools. 
Previously Miss Lethco was supervisor 
of student teaching in art at Peabody 
Demonstration School. She has also 
taught art in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, and has had 
teaching experience in elementary 
grades. 

Miss Lethco holds a B.S. degree in 
education from the University of 
Tennessee and a M.A. degree from 
George Peabody College. She is also 
a graduate of the New York School of 
Interior Decorating. 

She is chairman of District L Art 
Section and first vice-president of 
the Tidewater Artists Association. 


Louise Moses has become president 
of the Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation, the Business Education Sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. She is head of the business 
department and vocational teacher- 
coordinator at Granby High School in 
Norfolk. For four years she was a 
teacher of business at Norfolk’s Maury 
High School and has been at Granby 
High School since 1939. She has also 
had business experience as a secretary 
in the payroll department of Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and as 
junior accountant for J. B. Ogle- 
thorpe & Co. 

A member of eight professional or- 
ganizations, Miss Moses has served as 
chairman of several committees in 
SBEA, AVA, and District L. She is 
also chairman of arrangements for the 
annual Tidewater Area Business Clinics 
held at Granby High: School. 

A graduate of Maury High School in 
Norfolk, Miss Moses received her A. B. 
degree from Duke University, at- 
tended Private Business School in Nor- 
folk, Gregg College in Chicago, and 
has a M. S. degree from VPI. 


Jane J. Vogeley, assistant pro- 
fessor of distributive education at 
Richmond Professional Institute, heads 
the Distributive Education Section. 
She has also served as assistant super- 
visor of adult distributive education 
and coordinator of the junior college 
program of retailing at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, as well as a member 
of the retailing staff of Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Miss Vogeley has had business ex- 
perience in selling and advertising in 
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Ina L. Lethco Louise Moses Jane J. Vogeley C. Fred Carpenter 


President President : _ President : President 
Art Section Business Education Section Distributive Education Section English Section 





Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter Carter Murphy Louise Matney 
President President President 
Guidance Section Industrial Arts Section Mathematics Section 





John G. Roberts Gene Morlan 
President President 
Modern Language Section Music Section 





Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones 
President 
School Secretaries Section 
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Pennsylvania and Massachusetts; she 
was an assistant in employment in New 
York City and personnel director of a 
Newport News department store. 

A native of Erie, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Vogeley came to Virginia in 1940. She 
attended Lasell Junior College in Mas- 
sachusetts, has a B. S. in store service 
education from Richmond Professional 
Institute, M. S. in retailing from New 
York University, and has done further 
work at Florida Southern College. 

Miss Vogeley is immediate past act- 
ing secretary of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association and holds member- 
ship in the American Vocational As- 
sociation and the Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of Virginia and America. 
She is a past president of the Virginia 
Peninsula Personnel Executives Asso- 
ciation and was formerly a member of 
the Virginia State Coordinating ‘Com- 
mittee for Distributive Education. 

C. Fred Carpenter becomes presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English, known as the 
English Section of the VEA. He pre- 
viously served as vice-president and 
was editor of The Virginia English 
Bulletin, official publication of this or- 
ganization. He has also served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the English Section. 

All of his teaching experience, 31/2 
years, has been at Washington-Lee 
High School in Arlington where he has 
taught English and Journalism. He as- 
sisted in writing the State Language 
Arts Guide and a similar guide for 
Arlington County. 

Mr. Carpenter is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, parliamentarian for Ar- 
lington Education Association, and 
holds membership in the VEA, NEA, 
and the Language Arts Teachers of 
Northern Virginia. 

He has B. A. and M. A. degrees in 
education from George Washington 
University. 

Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter becomes 
the second president of the reactivated 
Guidance Section. Last year she served 
as secretary of this group and was 
instrumental in reactivating this sec- 
tion. Mrs. Lassiter is Placement 
Counselor at John Marshall High 
School in Richmond. 

For a number of years she has been 
connected with the Public School Sys- 
tem of Virginia, serving as teacher 
and principal. 

Mrs. Lassiter has a B. S. degree from 
East Radford College and a M. A. in 
student personnel administration from 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Carter Murphy heads the Indus- 
trial Arts Section. Since 1948 he has 
been teaching General Metals, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, and Shop Mathematics 
at Petersburg High School. 

Mr. Murphy has been president of 
the Southside Industrial Arts Club and 
vice-president of the Virginia Indus- 
trial Education Clubs. 

After graduating from Model High 
School in Richmond, Kentucky, he 
worked with the Mosler Lock Com- 
pany for one year, leaving to join the 
U. S. Air Force with which he served 
26 months during World War II. 

After leaving military service, he 
entered Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege from which he has a B. S. degree 
and has been working there for his 
Master’s degree which he expects to 
receive this summer. 

Louise Matney, mathematics 
teacher in Grundy High School, is the 
new president of the Mathematics Sec- 
tion. For the past two years she has 
been chairman of the Mathematics 
Section of District K. She also served 
on the Mathematics Curriculum Com- 
mittee of Virginia during the summer 
of 1950 and 1951. 

A native of Southwest Virginia, Miss 
Matney graduated from Radford Col- 
lege and took post graduate work at 
the University of North Carolina and 
Columbia University. 

John G. Roberts moves up from 
vice-president to the presidency of the 
Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia, the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Section of the VEA. Since 1944 
he has been chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. The year before 
that he was junior executive in the 
Office of Censorship, Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Roberts was assistant professor 
in Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Miami during 1935-37 and at 
Lehigh University for the next six 
years. His first college teaching posi- 
tion was at Princeton University where 
he served as instructor in French dur- 
ing 1930-32. 

He is a member of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, and has served as president of 
the Alliance Francaise, Miami, Florida. 
Articles by Dr. Roberts have been pub- 
lished in Modern Language Notes, The 
French Review, and The Virginia 


Magazine of History and Biography. 

From Randolph-Macon College he 
received his A. B. degree and holds A. 
M. and Ph.D. degrees from Havard 
University. 

Gene Morlan is president of the 
Virginia Music Educators Association, 
the Music Section of the VEA. Since 
1941 he has been director of music 
education for Shenandoah County 
Schools. Before coming to Virginia, 
he taught choral and instrumental 
music in the High School at Westfield, 
Illinois, for two years. 

Mr. Morlan is also a member of the 
faculty at Madison College as super- 
visor of practice teaching of music 
majors and a member of its summer 
school staff. This summer he will teach 
music education at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 

A native of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
he graduated from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, with a B.S. 
and received his M.A. in Music Educa- 
tion from George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. 

He is a past vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Virginia Band and 
Orchestra Directors Association and 
active in the Music Educators National 
Conference, serving as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Southern 
Division. 

In community affairs, Mr. Morlan 
is a past president of the Woodstock 
Lions Club, deacon and choir director 
at St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, and director of the Woodstock 
Community Chorus. 


Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones has 
become president of the Virginia As- 
sociation of School Secretaries. She has 
served as treasurer of this organization 
and has been both president and treas- 
urer of the Richmond Association of 
School Secretaries. She was also chair- 
man of a committee producing a 
Handbook for Educational Secretaries 
of the Richmond Public Schools. For 
27 years Mrs. Jones has been a secre- 
tary in the Richmond City System, 
serving Helen Dickinson, Madison, and 
Maury Schools. She is at present cor- 
responding secretary for the League of 
Richmond Teachers and represents the 
Richmond Association of School Secre- 
taries on the Superintendent’s Advisory 
Council. 

This past summer Mrs. Jones led a 
discussion group at the Workshop for 
Educational Secretaries at Wayne Uni- 
versity. 
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John L. Palmer 
President 
Social Studies Section 


Educated in the Richmond City 
Schools, she has also been a student in 
education and library science at Rich- 
mond Professional Institute. For a 
number of years Mrs. Jones has been a 
kindergarten teacher at Reveille Meth- 
odist Church and a member of the of- 
ficial board. 

John L. Palmer was recently 
elected president of the Social Studies 
Section, succeeding Dr. R. E. Swindler 
who held this post for a number of 
years. Mr. Palmer served as vice-presi- 
dent of this section last year. For the 
past three years he has been head 
teacher in Arlington County, teaching 
Social Studies at John Marshall School. 

He is a member of the Arlington 

Education Association Executive Com- 
mittee and chairman of their Salary 
Committee. Mr. Palmer is also a con- 
sultant to the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, this year. 
_ He has a B. S. in Education and a 
M. A. from the University of Virginia 
where he is now a Doctoral Candidate. 
Mr.. Palmer is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Delta Sigma Rho. 

Mabel Leigh Rooke becomes the 
second president of the Special Educa- 
tion Section, organized in 1950. She 
succeeds J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr. of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. Miss Rooke is administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent of Ar- 
lington County Schools. Prior to this 
she was a State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion supervisor and served as director 
of the State’s first tuberculosis reha- 
bilitation center. In addition to public 
school teaching, she has done personnel 
counseling and was a member of the 
staff of the Virginia State Employment 
Service in the Counseling Division for 
five years. 
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Mabel Leigh Rooke 
President 
Special Education Section 


tel 


A native of Suffolk, Miss Rooke 
holds A. B. and M. A. degrees in psy- 
chology from the University of Rich- 
mond and has taken additional courses 
in work with the physically and men- 
tally handicapped in counseling. 

She holds membership in the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association, 
Virginia Association of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers, Northern Virginia 
Chapter of International Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA, VEA, 
AEA, AAUW, Mental Hygiene Society 
of Virginia, and the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration. She is a past 
president and life member of Hampton 
Roads Association of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers. Miss Rooke is also 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Arlington Community Chest and 
Council. 

L. Leroy Cowperthwaite is the 
new president of the Virginia Speech 
and Drama Association, the Speech 
and Drama Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. Last year he 
served as program chairman for this 
group. Dr. Cowperthwaite is coopera- 
tive professor of speech in the Rich- 
mond Area University Center, holding 
this post since 1949. For two years 
before this, he was instructor in foren- 
sics and public speaking at the State 
University of Iowa. Prior to four years 
service in the U. §. Army Air Forces, 
he was instructor in speech and social 
sciences in Kansas secondary schools. 

A B. A. graduate of Ottawa Uni- 
versity (Kansas), Dr. Cowperthwaite 
holds M. A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the State University of Iowa. 

He is a member of the Eastern States 
Speech Association, Speech Association 
of America, and the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. He also has 
membership in Pi Kappa Delta, Delta 





L. L. Cowperthwaite 
President 











Constance Chesney 
President 
Speech and Drama Section Teaching Materials Section 


Sigma Rho, and Tau Kappa Alpha. 

Dr. Cowperthwaite is chairman of 
the Committee on Archives of the 
Speech Association of America, and a 
member of the Committee on History 
of American Public Address of this 
organization. 

Constance Chesney heads the 
Teaching Materials Section. She has 
been director of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Roanoke City Schools since 
this department was organized. For- 
merly she taught in the junior high 
schools of Roanoke City. 

A past chairman of the Retirement 
Committee of the Roanoke City Edu- 
cation Association, she has also served 
as vice-president and president of the 
Eta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She has been secretary and chairman of 
the Creative Writing Group of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Miss Chesney is a graduate of Jeffer- 
son High School in Roanoke. She has 
an A. B. degree from Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College and a M. A. from 
Columbia University. 





Virginia Host To 
National Health Meet 


The first meeting east of the Missis- 
sippi of the National Conference on 
Rural Health will be held in Virginia 
at the Hotel Roanoke, February 27 
and 28. Leaders in rural health 
throughout the United States will 
attend this meeting in Roanoke. It 
will give rural health workers in this 
area an opportunity to participate in 
the Eighth National Conference, be- 
ginning at 10:00 A.M. on February 
27, with the closing session scheduled 
for 2:30 P.M. on February 28. 
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AMERICA’S MOST_WIDELY USED SPELLING PROGRAM! 


Now! 








WORD MASTERY Spéllers 


A Different Book For Each Grade 2-8 


* 100% Adopted in California (single adoption). 
* 45% Adopted in Texas (competing with 4 other spellers). 
* 65% Adopted in Tennessee (competing with 11 other spellers). 
* Successfully used in nearly 6,000 school systems, coast to coast—by more than 5,000,000 
pupils! 
WORD MASTERY SPELLERS are enthusiastically approved by teachers and Supervisors wherever they 
are used. This outstanding program, better balanced and easier to use, has won praise for producing 


every-pupil spelling success—in every classroom. NOW you can have this remarkable program—just 
adopted for Virginia schools! 


Here Is Why WORD MASTERY SPELLERS Are 
America’s Most Widely Used Spelling Program! 


/ Based on the Most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly tested in classrooms everywhere! 

J SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST—96% of all the words your pupils need to write! 

J PROVED TEACHING METHODS—For Maximum Results with Minimum Supervision! 

J Self-Propelling—Self-Motivating—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 

/ COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM—Including Phonics and English skill training! 

J Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS TRAINING and Practical DICTIONARY ACTIVITIES! 
J Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”—Covers Every Common Spelling Difficulty! 


/ Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE—Every Pupil Can Write and Use Every 
Word! 
/ LOWEST PRICE: Only 72¢ per copy—costs you less than any other speller. Adopted in Virginia! 


Send Your Request for Examination Copies to: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


Affiliated With American Education Publications 
400 South Front Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
Virginia Representative: W. FRANK CAIN 215 East Windsor, Alexandria 
for FEBRUARY, 1953 
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OU LIVE BETTER because of 
RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 











You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materials and machinery 
—is carried at some time in a freight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 











carries thousands of items for home and factory. 





But there are many x ipod cars for par- 
ticular purposes, Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals for 
industry. Lined with glass, they carry milk. 








An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 
type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 
machine picks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 





And you couldn’t live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 


This i is a flat car. Some has depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 
high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-he avy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament. Still others are coupled _to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time—for you and all America. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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MacEldin Trawick 





J. Wendell Yeo 


Guidance and Personnel Meet 


If interested in Improving Indi- 
vidual Effectiveness in School and 
Industry, then you will want to hear 
this theme discussed at the Virginia 
Conference of Guidance and Person- 
nel Workers which meets in Richmond 
at the Hotel Richmond, March 26-27. 

Dr. J. Wendell Yeo, Dean of the 
School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, will address the opening session 
on Thursday, March 26, at 8 P.M., on 
“Helping Pupils Improve Their Effec- 
tiveness.” At the final session, begin- 
ning Friday, March 27, at 1:30 P.M., 
Dr. MacEldin Trawick, Industrial 
Psychologist for Esso Standard Oil 
Company, New York, will speak on 
“Helping Employees to 
Their Effectiveness.” 

Tours of school guidance programs, 
business firms, or visits to exhibits will 
precede the sessions, arrangements 
having been made for Thursday, 
March 26, at 9:30 A.M. and again at 
1:30 P.M. on that day. 


Improve 





Merle Davis has become Associate 
Professor of Elementary Education at 
the College of William and Mary. She 
was formerly with the State Depart- 
ment of Education as Supervisor of 
Elementary Education. 
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Adopted for Basal Use in 
Ps 


GENERAL SCIENCE—Grades 8 and 9 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 


Grade 8 


UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE 


Grade 9 


by that master writer of Science Textbooks—Franklin B. Carroll 





READING—Grades 4-7 
| TODAY AND TOMORROW 


EASY Grade 4 
eee LOOKING FORWARD 
READING . ee 
| MOVING AHEAD 
Grade 6 
ADVENTURES DISCOVERY 
IN READING Grade 7 


The Series best organized for “High Interest-Low Vocabulary” with fine balance 
between fact and fiction. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 


Represented in 





Virginia by: R. Moore Williams Driver, Va. 
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Among our many valuable free 
art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, ‘‘Art Points the Way," 
has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


Ginney & Smit Co. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 








Flying Classrooms 


(Continued from page 15) 


perience in performing navigation, 
learning to match maps and charts 
to the ground they were covering, 
following weather charts, studying 
the geography of the countryside, 
being on-the-spot witnesses of the 
mechanics of following landing in- 
structions and seeing the many in- 
tricacies of the art of aviation. Not 
only did the teachers have a chance 
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to study aviation subjects on this 
trip, but also to see beneath them 
the rolling plains, fertile fields, 
rivers, and cities, and the quilt-like 
pattern of farm and woodland 
from the foothills of the Rockies to 
the Gulf Coast area of Florida. 


Participants in this workshop 
now have a greater understanding 
and appreciation of the importance 
of aviation in our world today. 
Flying over vast expanses of our 
country brought deeper realizations 
of its greatness and different per- 
spectives of time and space. 


Although hours were full with 
workshop responsibilities, there 
was fun and entertainment to take 
the edge off high tension study. 
Weekend trips sightseeing the 
Rockies were taken and the group 
visited Central City, an abandoned 
gold mining town. During the 
course of the workshop, several 
well-known performers appeared at 
the Red Rock Open Air Theatre 
and Central City Opera House, in- 
cluding Helen Hayes, Jose Iturbi, 
and Jeanette MacDonald. 


Air Minded 


One of the workshop speakers, 
General Lucas V. Beau, National 
Commander of the CAP, said, 
“The youth of this country have a 
right to know just what aviation 
will mean to them in the world of 
tomorrow.” Such study as this 
should help teachers to present 
democracy in a more significant 
way than ever before because it 
demonstrates the power of scientific 
progress to bring close together the 
places and peoples of the world. 


This first annual National Avia- 
tion Education Workshop served, 
in the words of the director, Dr. 
Strickler, ‘‘as an outstanding means 
of preparing the teachers who at- 
tended to face up to their educa- 
tional responsibilities in helping to 
develop the informed and _air- 
minded citizens that America so 
badly needs.”’ 


Any Virginia teacher interested 
in attending a similar project in 
the summer of 1953 should con- 
tact the Wing Commander, Vir- 
ginia Wing, Civil Air Patrol, 
Finance Building, State Museum 
Mezzanine, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 








A SUMMER TOUR 
FOR YOU 


W-1—26 days CALIFORNIA 
and THE GOLDEN WEST 


—June 15 to July 10. 


N-1—14 days NEW ENGLAND 
and CANADA 


—July 20 to August 2. 


College and teaching certificate 
credit for those who want it of- 
fered by North Carolina State 
College. 


SIXTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


of operation. Reasonable rates. 


Ask for descriptive folder. 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


LICENSED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 














Portrait Presented 


Cornelia Adair, principal of 


Franklin School in Richmond since 
1931, was honored by the Swansboro 
Citizens Associa- 
tion and the 


Franklin School 
Parent-Teacher 
Association last 
session in present- 
ing her portrait 
to the school. 

A tribute to the 
life-time service 
of Miss Adair to 
the children of 
this city, the oil portrait was painted 
by the Richmond artist, David Sil- 
vette. 

Miss Adair began teaching in Rich- 
mond at Elba School in 1904. She 
transferred to Bainbridge School in 
1923, and eight years later she became 
principal of Franklin School. 

Parliamentarian for the VEA, Miss 
Adair has been active in many profes- 
sional and civic organizations. She 
has received the highest honor accorded 
to any educator, having served as presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation during 1928-29. 
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Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 


For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 


For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Hillsboro Court Apts., A-1 





COMPTON'S 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For 195 3 Now Ready 





The Finest School Enéyveleeedie Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 
Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 


Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 
501 new or extensively revised articles 
1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 


The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 
Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For all grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, District Mgr. 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 











la 


ic mond Hotel, i. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 
economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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pine: Geckehe 


250 Rooms ¢ 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


F irt-PRoOoF Retinen AccomoDATIONs PROVIDED & BY v ALL FIVE Horets 
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J. M. STACKHOUSE 
CO. 


Your Complete Audio-Visual 
Dealer 


Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 
Serving Virginia Schools Since 1927 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-287] 
Richmond 26, Va. 


Water Rolls Off 
DOLCOWAX 




















EVERY COUNT 
IT’S TOPS IN 
FLOOR WAX! . 


DOLCOWAX 


. repels water. Moisture will not mar 
its lustrous, satiny wax film; 

.. handles well, spreads and levels 
easily without streaking ; 

...needs no rubbing or polishing; 

.. dries quickly to a long-lasting at- 
tractive, protective surfacing for 
your floors; 

. . welcomes heavy traffic, because traf- 
fic improves its lustre; 

..is free from float or sediment— 
doesn’t jell on prolonged storage; 
...is equally at home on wood, lino- 
leum, cork mastic and rubber. 
No other waz will outwear 

DOLCOWAX! 
Write us for details. 


FOR SURVE _ 
RY 
FREE SANIT eases 










AN 
your DOLGE service M 





SEE 











WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Woman of Year 


Contestant 





Florence Buford 


Florence deLaunay Buford, in 
her twenty-second year as principal of 
Clark School in Charlottesville, placed 
second in the Woman of the Year Con- 
test sponsored by Radio Station WSVA, 
Harrisonburg, over a 17-county area 
with the cooperation of 11,000 women 
belonging to 216 women’s organiza- 
tions. 

Purpose of the contest was to find 
the outstanding women in the area 
from the standpoint of her contribu- 
tion, by example and effort, to cul- 
tural, religious and citizenship fields, 
and the civic improvement and family 
life of the community in which she 
lives, exemplified by her living in the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. Miss Bu- 
ford was nominated by the Auxiliary 
to the local Amvets Post No. 7, the 
nomination stressing her contributions 
to community life through her efforts 
on behalf of underprivileged and handi- 
capped children. Miss Buford has been 
a member of the City Welfare Ad- 
visory Board, the local Salvation Army 
board, Community Chest executive 
committee, and the health committee 
of the Community Improvement 
Council. She was also instrumental in 
organizing the Council for Retarded 
Children. Miss Buford’s nominating 
organization received $300 and Miss 
Buford was presented with a suitable 
plaque in recognition. 

Before becoming principal at Clark 
School, Miss Buford taught at Lane 
High School for four years. A native 
of Brunswick County, she was edu- 
cated at the University of Virginia 
from which she received her Master’s 
Degree. 





District P Health Group 


The new District P Health and 
Physical Education Section met as 
part of the general District meeting, 
September 26, at Jefferson Senior 
High School in Roanoke. Principal 
business included election of officers 
and adoption of a constitution. Alfred 
D. Hurt was chairman of the com- 
mittee presenting the constitution for 
adoption. Officers elected were: pres- 
ident, James Moore Troutville; vice- 
president, Jeane Bentley, Jefferson; 
secretary-treasurer, Leonard Hale, 
Vinton. Out-going president Hugh 
Tucker presented a sports program. 


S Chee Kook Ss 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the how and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


aoaanoauke 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
- SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK. - - 


Please send me free information about 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NAME 


POSITION 
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Art Room—Supplies Cab- 
inet—8 drawer Honey 
color birch exterior, all 
plywood interior, and na- 
tural hard maple work 
top. 





AE ase TODAY’S CLASSROOMS as efficient as possible is part of 
the solution to the current teacher shortage. Highly-efficient 
equipment and superior craftsmanship are two of the reasons 
why School Equipment custom-built by Modern Woodwork, 


Inc. has gained such high favor with Virginia 


educators. 


Visit our drafting room and factory . . 
to call on us at any time for service or assistance. 


. and be sure 








D201 


7, INC. 


AST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Mrs. Younger Retires 


Mrs. Blanche Haynes Younger, 
a teacher at Triplett High School in 
Mt. Jackson retired at the close of the 
past school term. Mrs. Younger has 
been a fourth grade teacher in Triplett 
School for twenty-six years. For a 
number of years, she taught in Pittsy]- 
vania and Franklin Counties before 
coming to Shenandoah. 


She studied at Women’s College in 
Richmond and attended summer school 
at Madison and Mary Washington Col- 
leges and the University of Virginia. 

At a luncheon honoring her retire- 
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ment, the Triplett faculty presented 
her with a leather cased travel clock 
and many gifts were presented by 
former students. Mrs. Younger has 
been loyal to the ideals of the profes- 
sion and true to its responsibilities. 





Betty Thornton has been named 
as head of the Speech Department at 
Jefferson Senior High School in Roa- 
noke. Miss Thornton, who has been 
a teacher at Jackson Junior High 
School for the past four years, gradu- 
ated from Mary Washington College 
in 1948 with an A.B. degree, majoring 
in. English and dramatics. 
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Mrs. Melton Retires After 
Long Career 


Mrs. Annie L. Melton retired 
July 1, having been secretary in the 
Home Economics Education Service, 
State Department of Education, since 
the beginning of the Service in 1921. 


Mrs. Melton has served in the home 
economics office throughout the period 
that has brought the greatest growth 
of this offering in the high schools and 
colleges throughout the State. In 1921 
only 35 high schools and 3 colleges in- 
cluded home economics in the curricu- 
lum, whereas in 1951-52, home eco- 
nomics education was offered in 418 
high schools and ten colleges. 


Known to a large number of superin- 
tendents, home economics teachers, and 
other school personnel, Mrs. Melton’s 
contributions to home economics edu- 
cation will be greatly missed. Beyond 
these valued services, her friendship, 
cheerfulness and real concentration to 
home economics have endeared her to 
her many friends. 





Summer Employment 


Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 

HOTELS—RESORTS—RANCHES— 
SUMMER CAMPS—NATIONAL 
PARKS—RESORT HOTELS— 
STEAMSHIP LINES— 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 


Locations in Over 30 States 





Write these Employers for Information 
on 
Summer Opportunities 





Send $2.00 for complete list of names 
and addresses to 


National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Heads State PTA 


Dr. Robert O. Nelson was elected 
president of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at their annual 
meeting in Roanoke, October 13-15. 
Dr. Nelson is superintendent of the 
Newport News City Schools. Some 
900 delegates attended this 47th an- 
nual PTA meet. 

Outstanding action taken by this 
group was the discontinuance of State 
subsidies. The group voted to accept 
the recommendation of the PTA execu- 
tive committee and the Committee to 
Study Receipts, Expenditures and 
Services of Virginia PTA that the sub- 
sidy be discontinued. The current 
State appropriation for PTA is $10,000 
a year. It has subsidized PTA since 
1933. 


Teacher Author Cited 


Ethel L. Smither, Reading Con- 
sultant at Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond, was recently honored for 
her work with the Bible and with chil- 
dren; she was presented a copy of the 
Authorized Revision in New York City. 
The citation of Miss Smither read: 

“In recognition of outstanding serv- 
ices to children and youth as a teacher 
in the public schools and in church 
schools, as writer and editor. Among 
her greatest contributions are two 
unique books: The Use of the Bible 
with Children and A Picture Book of 
Palestine. Above all shines the warmth 
and depth of her concern for persons, 
in which thousands of children and 
adults have been privileged to share.” 

In addition to teaching in Richmond 
schools, at the former Nicholson, 
Bellevue Junior High, John Marshall, 
and Patrick Henry schools, Miss 
Smither has held editorial positions 
with various Methodist publications 
and with Johnson Publishing Company. 
She has a B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and a A. M. from 
Columbia University. 
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“Imagine how 


much better 


I felt...” 









“At home after a shopping trip, I remembered 
leaving my purse in the store on a counter! 

“A telephone call, and my purse was found 
and put away for me. That one call saved me 
plenty! 

“You can see why I say ‘Telephone service 


is still one of the biggest bargains you can 
1? bb] 


buy today! 


Few things give you so much for so little 
as your telephone 


of Virginia 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 








OOD NEWS < 


Our new school cafeteria \e 










is to be supplied and installed 





by KOLBE of RICHMOND! That means 


we're getting the most for our money! 


"Phone 2-8314 





311 EAST MAIN STREET 


RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 
THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Adopted 
for 


Optional Basal Use 


Virginia 


CHEMISTRY AND YOU 


Lyons and Carnahan 
225 South Main Street 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Wade Hayhurst, Representative 
2923 Garland Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 























The BEST of the OLD 


with 


The BEST of the NEW = 


NEW 6th EDITION ~— 


“20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of 
many surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in 
each individual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. 
This pattern produces amazing results. It enables the student 
to reach out into new areas on new materials and to strive for 
higher rates of speed without worrying about accuracy. He then 
drops back to a slightly slower speed and consolidates his new 
skill on a more sustained basis and then strives for accuracy 
with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Busimess and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicage 5 Dallas 2 

New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 





New Films Available for Your Use 


In addition to films and filmstrips listed on page 42 
of January Journal, new films have been secured as 
listed below. These new films are available on loan 
and may be booked for desired dates by writing the 
Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

The Teacher—(Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.) 17 min. Sound. It shows the teacher. as an 
individual in her own right and as a trained profes- 
sional person. The Teacher has an appeal for every 
age and can be used for FTA Clubs, PTA, and 
other adult groups. 

New Radio Transcriptions 

Tomorrow Won’t Wait—The story of two check- 
er-playing “old timers” who decide to fight against 
the building of a new school. But Bert Potter de- 
cides to get the “facts” after listening to his grand- 
son tell about having classes in “outer Mongolia.” 
He realizes that the children of today cannot wait 
until tomorow to get an education, because “‘to- 
morrow won’t wait.” 

The Goal Beyond—aAt a PTA meeting, Miss May, 
a retired school teacher, relates a few experiences 
which show that schools are teaching unselfishness, 
honesty, and an appreciation of the spiritual values. 

Threshold—A dramatization of the teaching of 

reading in the elementary grades. 

The Kindled Spark—This is an answer to the 
charge that our schools are not teaching American 
history. 

33 1/3 RPM—13:30 minutes (each). Can be 
played on most record players. 

















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, ot VIRGINIA 
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NATIONAL LEADERS in SCIENCE and in BIOLOGY 
For Virginia High Schools 


(Just Adopted by the State Board of Education) 


Eighth Grade Science—OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT by Carpenter and Wood. 
Revision by Paul E. Smith, Director of Curriculum, Rochester. 


Completely new format, with 50 four-color pictures—New 
Units—Easy Readability—Full Activity Program. Ideal for 
Grade 8, and complete preparation for any 9th Grade course. 
Free Teacher’s Guide—New Laboratory Workbook. 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 1952, by Smallwood, Reveley, 
and Ruth Dodge (nationally-known high school teacher). 
New organization includes ten new chapters—hundreds of 
new diagrams and pictures—new activities and learning aids. 
Free Teacher’s Guide—New Laboratory Workbook. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11 


Virginia Representatives: 
W. Carl Whitlock, 3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 
Russell B. Hay, 3911 Newport Street, Richmond 27 
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what kind of insurance company protects you best? 













oS, . SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Must an insurance company have large reserves of money stored in a huge 
vault? Certainly, but have you stopped to think what you really want from your insurance 
company? 


When teachers buy insurance they want to be sure that the directors of the insurance 
company in which they may invest are vitally concerned with their welfare! These teachers 
want maximum benefits per dollar invested! They want maximum savings from a group plan, 

rticularly a plan tailored to meet any income range. The Horace Mann Insurance Company, 
ete office Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are exclu- 
sively tailored to fit closely more resources and family situations. Thus you can buy exactly 
what yout Situation requires. 


71) |The directors of The Horace Mann Insurance Company believe that this teacher- 


owned. ¢ apay—mmaxignum benefits per dollar invested because you do not require 
a profit om your own company: fou can expect satisfaction on your claims. 


‘SEs Write today for infotmation on hospital, surgical, income-protection, or auto- 
ile insurance, and we will organize or find a group you may join. Address Service Secretary, 
Horace Mann Insurance Company, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


"BUY THE THRIFTY INSURANCE” 
ASSETS 1951—$1,725,159.00, REFLECTS ‘YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 
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THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Louis F. Hubbard George G. Tankard 


Rx PRESCRIPTION FOR 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Whether it’s aspirin or a “wonder drug”, you can be sure that the 





medicine your doctor gives you is prescribed specifically for your 
symptoms. And you can be just as sure that the TPM Teacher’s 
Special Policy you get meets your needs completely—because you 


specify exactly the kind and amount of coverage you want. 


® YOU specify the amount of monthly benefit you want to receive— 
up to $200.00. 

® YOU name the day you want payments to begin—on the first day, 
if you want it. 

® YOU decide when you want to pay for it—annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. 

° 


YOU can add special “riders” to get increased hospitalization or 


surgical benefits. 


Make sure your income is protected—especially during these extra- 
hazardous winter months. Mail us this coupon, and we'll send you 


complete information immediately. 


TEACHER’S PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Non-Assessable Policies 








H > te 4 de a a tenia tas Saimin eed sie hain ae aaa amt 
: Please send me complete information on TPM’s Teacher’s Special Policy. : 
4 
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Administrative 
Posts in Harrisonburg 


George G. Tankard has been ap- 
pointed General Supervisor of the Har- 
risonburg City Schools. He had been 
principal of the Waterman School in 
that city for the past two years. Prior 
to coming to Harrisonburg he taught 
in Accomack and Northampton Coun- 
ties and served as principal of the Ex- 
more-Willis Wharf Elementary School. 

Mr. Tankard graduated from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College with a B. A. de- 
gree and holds a M. A. degree from 
Peabody College, where he has done 
further graduate study. 

Louis E. Hubbard has been named 
principal of Waterman School, Har- 
risonburg, assuming his duties last July 

He received a B. A. degree from 
Elon College and a M. Ed. degree from 
the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Hubbard has had teaching ex- 
perience in Crewe, Green Bay, and 
Farmville. He comes to Harrisonburg 
from a supervising principalship in 
Henry County. 





New Supervisor 


Louis Kovacs is the new high 
school supervisor of the Russell County 
Schools. He was born in Pocahontas, 
Virginia, where he graduated from the 
Pocahontas High School. He is also 
a graduate of the West Virginia Busi- 
ness College and holds an A.B. degree 
from Emory and Henry College and a 
Master’s from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. For the past five years he was 
a teacher and coach in the Bristol, 
Virginia School System. Prior to that 
he was a coach and mathematics teacher 
at Pocahontas High School for three 
years. Before entering the teaching 
profession, he was an accountant and 
auditor with the Pocahontas Fuel 
Company. 
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Elementary Principals 
Conference 


“The Responsibility of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal in Building 
a Strong School Program” will be 
emphasized at the Elementary Prin- 
Hotel, beginning March 23 at 10:00 
A.M. and closing on March 25 at 
11:30 A.M. 

Speakers will include Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who will address 
the group on “The Task of the Mod- 
ern School” and Dr. Paul W. Bixby, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, who will 
bring the closing challenge on “A 
Look Ahead.” Participating from the 
State Department of Education will be 
R. Claude Graham, Director of the 
Division of Instruction; Davis Y. 
Paschall, Associate Director of In- 
struction; Elizabeth Henson, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education; Dr. 
Gerald Bosch, Virginia Sutton, and 
Jennie Brewer, Assistant Supervisors 
of Elementary Education. 

Discussion groups will consider 
“Problems in Supervision and Admin- 
istration of Elementary Schools” and 
“Evaluation of the Elementary 
School.” Searching questions in terms 
of their implications for good super- 
vision and administration of elemen- 
tary schools have been prepared by the 
State Department of Education and 
distributed to encourage preparation 
on the part of participants prior to 
the Conference. 





Other Changes 


A. M. Stenzel, formerly Guidance 
Director at Cradock High School, Nor- 
folk County, has become Supervisor of 
Adjustive Services for the County, 
with offices at the Teaching Materials 
Center in Portsmouth. Leroy Rose 
succeeds him as Guidance Director at 
Cradock where he has been a member 
of the faculty for the last few years. 

Frederick A. Stoutamire, Jr. is 
the new Director of Guidance in the 
Harrisonburg Schools. Mr. Stoutamire 
holds B. A. and M. A. degrees from the 
University of Richmond and has done 
further work at the University of 
North Carolina. He has served on the 
faculty at Mary Washington College 
and as a clinical psychologist for the 
Veterans Administration. 
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National Research Chairman 

Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Research Committee of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teacher Associations. The ap- 
pointment was made by Frederick L. 
Hipp of New Jersey, president of the 
NASSTA. This committee works with 
the National Council of State School 
officers, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the NEA to improve research pro- 
cedures. 


Becomes Principal 


Frank P. Cline is now principal 
of North River High School in 
Augusta County. He was formerly 
superintendent of Highland County 
Schools and principal of Monterey 
High School. Mr. Cline is a graduate 
of Bridgewater College. Since receiv- 
ing his Master’s degree, he has con- 
tinued graduate study at the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Cline assumed his 
new post at the beginning of this 
school year. 
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by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 


equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... al 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 
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LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON Word Power 


GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 Through Spelling, 


Here is a spelling program that promotes the learning of spelling in ways that are interesting and 


meaningful to young people. For example: 


The pupil learns from numerous visual aids the multiple meanings of common words. 
He learns in context that words have various derived forms. 

He finds that similar vowel and consonant sounds may be spelled differently. 

He discovers the uses of a simple dictionary, appropriate for his grade. 

The individualized program of study and tests helps to assure permanent learning. 


Clothbound and Workbook Editions. Teachers’ Guides. 


Representative: John A. Harrison, 17 Pickett Court, Blackstone, Virginia 


SILVER BURDETT 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 














NOW YOU CAN MAKE ECONOMIC 
FACTS FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 
IN WAY YOUR CLASS WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED TEACHING AIDS 
COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


HIS new, 32-page, four color cartoon book dramatizes the story of American progress 

—shows how competitive enterprise works to benefit all. It’s a case history. The growth 
and development of one American company forms a realistic background for the story. 
Prepared especially for use in junior and senior high schools. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ MANUAL: suggests activities for students, lists discussion 


questions, is keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns American industry? Why are investors so important in starting a busi- 
ness? How does competition spur firms on to find new and better products? Is America 
dominated by big business? Why is industry anxious that young people receive a good 
scsi lidhiababdiibaiciasi-cainitae lap atin Ce may a cele is A SD ne AD CD Ca, education? How is our industrial system like a team— 
i PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT | investors, workers and consumers? 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio What about the workers? “They’re provided with the best 
poe A A Tr oy ee yey Pan oy RAs machines and tools. They have freedom and opportunity. 


| 

| 

| WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells story of rubber —discowe ai| They belong to unions if they wish and they share generously 
] ’ 
! 
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ome eS ig Pape EE | in the goods they help to produce. No wonder they lead the 
rest of the world in production.” 

Johnson Makes the Team gives students a broad perspec- 
I idl, aR Reces.seviipnAGlEAhinades sa s+0dkcopsnqes ovebbahad tive on new frontiers in industry, encourages them to study 
teiadimasamalenieipeusnsidiagheatappsiencubagnene <cocne ave amrad.san caren) t hard so that they can conquer these new frontiers. 
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available on request. 
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Attendants at first school library workshop held at Longwood College. 


School Library Workshop at Longwood 


The Department of Library Science, 
Longwood College, Farmville, held its 
first school library workshop in the 
summer of 1952. Miss Ellinor Pres- 
ton, Supervisor of Libraries, Rich- 
mond Public Schools, was director of 
the workshop. Eight guest speakers 
represented phases of school work 
ranging from the expert opinions of 
a grounds and building official to the 
delightful presentations of a “story 
book lady” from a large department 
store. 

The workshop, which was attended 
by twenty-two enthusiastic members, 
lasted for three weeks. Organized 
around the general subject of improv- 
ing school library service, it presented 


final mimeographed reports in the fol- 
lowing specific fields: (1) stimulating 
effective use of the library by teach- 
ers; (2) teaching the use of books and 
libraries; (3) acquisition, selection, 
and care of non-book materials; (4) 
effective school library publicity; and 
(5) better ways to better school li- 
brary administration. 


In the summer of 1953 Longwood 
College will sponsor a second school 
library workshop to be held under the 
leadership of Mrs. Dorothy $. Watson, 
School Library Supervisor, Roanoke, 
Virginia. Emphasis will be placed on 
the reading interests of children and 
young people. 





dollars and over. 





J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


Order Your Art Materials and Supplies 


Now for the Second Semester. 
We have a complete line of School | 
Materials and Educational Toys, 


etc. Your order will be filled the 
day it reaches us. Transportation 


Supplies including Papers, Art | 
charges paid on orders of forty 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 


| 


| 
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Adopted for basal use in VIRGINIA . . 


Enjoying Modern Science 


ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE and USING MOD- 
ERN SCIENCE provide a complete, comprehensive, 
and classroom-tested science program for Grade 8 and 
Grade 9 respectively. All of the material included in 
these books is both scientific and functional with em- 
phasis upon the pupil’s application of science principles 


to the problems of everyday living. 


Write for descriptive material 


Ww 








Buy 
American 
For 
The Best 
Stage 
Equipment 








_| AMERICAN SCHOOL 
| EQUIPMENT 
| COMPANY 
INC. 
615-617 HILLSBORO STREET 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES 
President 














—Grade 8 


Modern Science 


—Grade 9 


by 


Smith and Jones 


. F. MARMOoN, Representative 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia 


. 
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room instrument. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 





1953 
STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


by Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, 
Lewis M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch 


Efficient classroom 
instruments reflecting 
today’s curriculum, 

today’s instructional methods 





20,000 classroom teachers took part in the development and nationwide 
standardization of these tests. Their detailed comments on the content, 
directions, physical features, and other characteristics helped make the 
new Stanford Achievement Test, an efficient, thoroughly practical class- 


@ Content reflecting present-day curricular emphases 
@ Simple, clear directions for administering 

@ Rapid, completely objective scoring 

@ Truly representative national norms 


Now ready: Form J ot four batteries for grades 1-9 


C. G. Bailey 


State Representative 











Arithmetic for High Schools, by 
CHARLES H. BUTLER. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 352 pages. 
$2.40. 


This new book has been prepared to 
help high school students rebuild their 
skills in arithmetic and extend their un- 
derstanding of its meaning. Extensive use 
of formulas is a valuable feature. 


The United States in Literature, Book 
3 of the America Reads Series, by 
ROBERT C. POOLEY, WALTER BLAIR, 
THEODORE HORNBERGER, and PAUI 
FARMER. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Illustrated. 
736 pages. $3.72. 


A vibrating, human story of our coun- 
try in a four-books-in-one 
American life, literary figures, and literary 
types. Each of the four big sections begins 
at America’s beginning, serves as a fresh 
approach to its people and its writing. 
The American story is revealed through 
selections lively enough to keep young 


survey of 
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enough to 


literary 


Americans reading, 
make teachers proud of the pleasure their 


students can take in fine literature. 


An Annotated Bibliography on School 
and College Information, by RUTH 
E. ANDERSON. Reprinted from The 
Bulletin, a publication of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 35 cents 
per single copy: discount on quantities 
A comprehensive bibliography of school 

and college information, listing 176 items. 

“Schools and Colleges for 

Specialized Training’ gives information 

on where to get training for more than 

60 special fields. 


The section, 


Better English, Grade 7, by MAX J. 
HERZBERG, FLORENCE C. GUILD, and 
J. N. HOOK. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 401 pages. $2.28. 
This book provides all the usual work 

in English composition plus such extras 

as filling out forms and questionnaires, 








suggestions for improving study habits, 
work with newspapers and magazines. 


Worlds of People, The Mastery of Read- 
ing, by MATILDA BAILEY and ULLIN 
W. LEAVELL. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 498 pages. 
Designed for the eighth grade, this is 

the second in a six-book series which aims 
at pupil interest in the selection of material 
and the development of reading power. It 
includes the best of the old and much of 
the new, with emphasis on reading skills. 


Science, by IRA C. DAVIS, JOHN BUR- 
NETT, and E. WAYNE GROSS. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 
562 pages. $3.44. 

A story of discovery and progress, this 
revised edition helps pupils to know the 
what, the how, and the why of science 
through information, demonstrations, and 
is based on the 
pupil’s common activities, interests, and 


interpretation. Content 


experiences. 


Nutrition for Health, by H. F. KILAN- 
DER. The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 18, N. Y. 415 pages. $3.00. 


Basic facts concerning nutrition are 
presented clearly and simply to help im- 
prove the physical state of the individual 
The relationship 


of nutrition and its application to world 


wherever he may live. 
problems is also presented. 


Rhythms and Dances for Elementary 
Schools, by DOROTHY LASALLE. A. 
S. Barnes & Company, New York 16, 
No Y: $4.00. 


This revised edition contains 22 loco- 


201 pages. 
motor and axial skills, 19 music studies 
for dramatic characterization, 25 familiar 
singing games, and about 60 folk dances. 
It is a comprehensive collection of music 
for elementary grades. 


Basic Cost Accounting, by SAMUEL 
WALDO SPECTHRIE. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11, N. Y. 299 pages. $3.75. 
A text for students of accounting and 

business who wish to learn the principles, 

procedures, and executive uses of manu- 

Flexibility of 

cost accounting in developing particular 

facts in which management is interested is 


facturing cost accounting. 


stressed. 


You and Democracy, by DOROTHY 
GORDON. E. P. Dutton ® Co., Inc.. 
New York 10, N. Y. Illustrated. 59 
pages. 

This little book effectively describes life 
in a democracy; what privileges may be 
enjoyed, how every citizen himself is a 
part of that government and has a voice in 
its activities. It warns against the abuse 
of our freedoms. It explains the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights. 
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Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 21) 


secondary student teachers has 
led to a program of dual certi- 
fication. A follow-up study 
including an observation at 
work of graduates teaching in 
Virginia. 

University of Virginia—Graduate 
programs leading to the pro- 
fessional degrees, Master of Ed- 
ucation and Doctor of Educa- 
tion, were recently introduced. 

Richmond Professional Institute 
—Possibly the only college in 
Virginia affording an opportu- 
nity for student teachers to se- 
cure first-hand experience teach- 
ing junior primary or kinder- 
garten. Student teachers sched- 
ules are arranged so they can de- 
vote one semester to practice 
teaching activities. 

College of William and Mary— 
There has been developed a pro- 
gram for offering evening 
courses leading to the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Extension 
and Consultative services for 
teachers in the Tidewater Vir- 
ginia areas have been expanded, 
especially in guidance and coun- 
seling. 

Emory and Henry College—Stu- 
dent teachers are assigned to 
work in a school for a period 
of eight weeks and they are ex- 
pected to participate in both 
school and community affairs. 


Retires after 
Thirty Years’ Service 


Mrs. Dora Kelly Payne retired 
this year from the Giles County School 
System, having completed thirty years 
of elementary teaching. The greater 
part of these years she taught at New- 
port. Her long service is recognized 
by the Giles County Education Asso- 
ciation. As Dora Kelly, she came to 
Giles County as a first grade teacher in 
1914. Prior to this she taught in Rus- 
sell, Smyth, and Wythe Counties. In 
1918 she married Francis R. Payne of 
Newport. They will now make their 
home in Princeton, West Virginia, as 
Mr. Payne has a business connection in 
that State. 
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WE 


GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


REA 


DING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. 


2. 


w 


4. 


It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which 
every character “comes to life.” 


It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


. It offers comprehensive Reading-Readiness techniques for beginners. 


It provides for individual differences through the use of separate 
teaching plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 

It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups). 


. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading- 
Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; 
Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Scott Noblin, State Representative 























Value Received 


So many Virginia Teacher Organizations 
sponsor Washington National Teacher 
Group Insurance Plans because careful 
investigation and comparison have shown 
that maximum protection is provided at 
minimum rates through Group Coverage. 

With the gap between salary and cost 
of living growing ever wider, value re- 
ceived is a most important consideration. 

Members of Washington National Group 
Plans can be confident they are getting 
value received from their insurance dollar. 


You should investigate this protection. 


Washington National Insurance Company 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 


I am interested in teacher Group Insurance and would 
like full information. 


Name 

I teach at School 
in (City or County). 
This is my year in this system. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Chicago—(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 
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RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 





90 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 
Edueational Reeords 
of all types — 
e Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 
e Folk Dances 
e Language Courses 


Rep SEAL Recorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
*“Music AMERICA Loves Bzsv’’ 


e Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S Recorps From 
Tue “‘LitrLe Nipprer” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Send for your copy today 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133MA, 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
to cover cost and mailing. 


Name. 





Address. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “‘classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 


to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers.) . 


Pacific 231 (10 min. Young America 

Films) 

Arthur Honegger conducts his own 
symphonic poem giving musical ex- 
pression to his impression of a train 
thundering through the French coun- 
try-side behind a heavy Pacific 2-3-1 
type locomotive. In its visual interpre- 
tation the film enhances the sensation 
of controlled motion, accelerating and 
decelerating with power and flow of 
pattern and form. Windowside scenes 
blur behind telegraph poles, tracks con- 
verge, wheels spin, accenting a state 
of feeling in which a spoken word 
would be out of place. For the nine to 
ninety age group an experience in ap- 
preciation showing how natural sounds 
transpose to powerful stylization and 
realistic visual material becomes potent 
abstraction. 


A Day In Court (30 min. Interna- 
tional Harvester Company—through 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, 
Inc.) 

Traffic offenders, seven varieties in- 
cluding a “good” driver, appear before 
the judge as flashbacks show why they 
are there, and so point out seven major 
causes of car accidents. Knowledge of 
the rules, competence and common 
sense, self-controlled 
shown to make driving safe and en- 
joyable. Teen-ages and adult drivers 
—even good ones—should see this film. 
Fascinating and revealing, without 
gore or shock, the film has a “hitting- 
home” force that won it first prize in 
this year’s National Safety Council film 


courtesy are 


contest. 
Courtesy for Beginners (10 min. 
color also, Coronet Films) 

First lessons in consideration for 
other people are shown as boys and girls 
at school play host and guest roles. 
They use “magic words” (thank you, 
please, excuse me) at appropriate times 
and learn ease in making introductions. 
The naturalness of the school situation 
brings the film’s lesson right into any 
classroom with convincing acceptance 
to nine-year-olds and younger begin- 
ners in social practice. 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





i 


New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
FRANK W. SPINDLER 
P.O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Life Along the Waterways (10 
min. color, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) 


In this thrice-winning first prize 
film (Film Festivals at Boston, Venice, 
Edinburgh) autumn leaves float down- 
stream as the little brook begins its 
course to be followed through the sea- 
sons and through the physical changes 
of a waterway until it merges with 
salt marsh and loses itself in the At- 
lantic. Along the waterway, in brook, 
pond, river, or marsh, are seen inti- 
mate glimpses of plant and animal life 
grasses, flowers, butterflies, 
birds, frogs, toads, turtles, snakes, 
fish, raccoons, muskrats, foxes. Every- 
one enjoys the beauty of the photog- 
raphy. While grownups notice the 
balance of nature and conservation 
little children are excited over the 
flora and fauna of the film’s education- 
al and recreational appeal. 
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By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
positive lesson. They offersim- 
ple, newinterest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 
haps your grocer might help 
in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 
putting these together. 


eae STARCHY PETE, 
above, ts vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN TOP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. and 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 





MRS, VAN TOP 
is a Vitamin Flop 
She regards salads 
the be-all and end- 
all of a good diet. 








MR. MOSS 
ts own food boss 


He thinks potatoes 
diet nose, tomatoes for mouth and 


sufficient for him. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and so 
on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 
a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 
are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 
Spoiler; she cooks away 
or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 
top hair, slice of turnip for 


carrot for eyes. 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 


pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 












ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


14th year. 


NOW $4200 


Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG—i4th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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ax’ days Evrope from $475 (inci. steamer) 
Remorkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers 

Your Travel Agent or 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., (NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 
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Reading for Interest 
SERIES, REVISED 


By Paul Witty and Others jor Crake: ) Meeade’s 
A superlative basal series to strengthen and 
enhance your regular reading program. 
Provides for the continuous development 
of reading skills and abilities with books 
that children really love. 
lustrated. Practice Books, Teachers Guides, 
and a Readiness Filmstrip PLAY WITH 
NED AND NANCY. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


Virginia Representative: 





Beautifully il- 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


in ordering material from Journal 
advertisers, please select carefully the 
items you can use to best advantage. 
If you wish classroom quantities, be 
‘ sure to indicate number needed. For 
fast service, always write directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering sev- 
eral items. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand 
this coupon is for use only during 
this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item ordered. 


49a 50a 5la 52a 53a 54a 55a 
56a 


re ar ee er eee 
Subject taught........ Grade. ... 
ee OR Ba tee 


School address 











Sia wad wnetees Stetetas vw... 
Enrollment: Boys... . . Girls. .... 
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Railroads at Work—New edi- 
tion of illustrated booklet on rail- 
road transportation for children. 
Especially useful first six grades. 
Sample copy now, with classroom 
quantities available free on subse- 
quent request. 

You’re a Young Lady 
and Very Personally 
Yours are two free booklets on 
menstruation for all age groups. 


Now 


You’re a Young Lady Now is 
especially prepared for girls 9 to 
12. Written at the language level 
of these girls and covers only ma- 
terial of interest to them. 


Very Personally Yours is an 
accepted help for girls in Junior 
and Senior high school. Praised 
by teachers, nurses, parent and 
church groups for accuracy, good 
taste, clarity. Indicate number 
desired for classroom distribution. 


Flag Poster in four colors. 
Across the top is a United States 
flag in full color. Under this are 
six small flags showing the his- 
torical steps in the development 
of our flags. This is followed by 
instructions on how to display 


and salute the flag. At the bot- 
tom are the flags of the states and 
territories. One copy per teacher. 


53a Crayola Crafts—16 page book- 
let of well illustrated suggestions 
of things children or adults can 
make for school, for home and for 
fun. 

54a Teaching with Tape Record- 
ers is a 9-page booklet describing 
the many uses, culled from thous- 
ands of case histories, educators 
are finding for the tape recorder. 
Also gives simple explanation of 
how it works, method of opera- 
tion, tips on recording technique 
and editing of recordings. 


§§a Utilization Listing and 
Where-To-Use Guide lists more 
than 600 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. Arranged to show 
suitability of each film according 
to grade levels and subject areas. 


56a Four-page Leaflet describing 
16mm sound color motion picture, 
“Food As Children See It”. Leaf- 
let contains guide for Basic 7 meal 
planning and summarizes ideas on 
child - feeding psychology and 
techniques treated in film. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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FINE AUDITORIUM SEATING 
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AIRLIFT A.B. Specifications as 
above with veneer back; cotton 
padded. 


No. 1 A.B. Airlift. 
Full Pad Airlift, 


No. I Airlift; 





No. 1 AIRLIFT Specifications as 

above with the exception that ere are luxurious new designs, planned for beauty, com- 
aie helt tee pywess Se fort and durability. Featuring the Airlift positive-action 
hinge which allows the seat to be adjusted so it will stop at I 
any point, then revert to vertical position with little pressure. 
Rolled edge embossed seat pan. 16-gauge solid centers, veneer 
back padded with cotton, foam rubber or Nachman 12-spring 
seat; slip on or tacked on covers. 


ee OS) eS ae 


You'll find the very finest is the most eco- 
nomical when you ask your dealer to show 
you an A-D Brochure! 


Mmevican , 
Desk % 









FULL PAD AIRLIFT Specifica- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tions as above with the excep- T 
tion that this chair has full pad emp le, Texas 
steel back with kick plate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING 
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The fashion store of the south Richmond, Virginia 





Simply topping 


for Easter and after. Our 
soft-as-down 32” Kashella wool 
topper tailored by Dupkin. 

Pale blue, red, natural and gold 
in sizes 10 to 18. 

Moderate Price Coats, 3rd Floor 


39.98 
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